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Neglected Sources of History 
By Paul P. Foster * 


ig seems strange in these days when 

we pride ourselves on cultural en- 
lightenment that there should be vast 
sections of the country where no agency 
has attempted to list and make readily 
accessible the countless informing arti- 
cles on local and regional affairs, the 
stories of men and movements that form 
the life of states and communities. 
With one or two exceptions, such as 
the Washington (D.C.) Public Library, 
where an effort has been made to clip 
and file articles of local history, libraries 
have not undertaken such a service for 
their communities. Yet collecting and 
indexing of seemingly ephemeral ma- 
terial fortunately has engaged the minds 
of men for several generations. 

During the critical years of the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, when 
England for the only period of her his- 
tory was without a king, one man col- 
lected day by day the flood of broad- 
sides, tracts, and other ephemeral printed 
matter that poured from the presses of 
the Commonwealth and of the Royalist 
sympathizers. The collector was George 
Thomason, and the printed pieces which 
he rescued from oblivion, 23,000 in 
number, are treasured today in the Brit- 
ish Museum and have been completely 
indexed. Thomas Carlyle called this 
collection the greatest series of historical 
documents possessed by any nation, 
“worth all the sheepskins in the Tower.” 

Carlyle may have exaggerated. Nev- 
ertheless, the importance of the Thoma- 


* Librarian, the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


son Tracts for the history of events 
and opinions during the Civil war and 
the Commonwealth serves to illustrate 
the value of unofficial records, repre- 
sented in modern times by our news- 
papers. The columns of newspapers 
reflect the trend of public opinion even 
more accurately than official documents. 
In addition to recording facts that are 
of importance for local and national his- 
tory they also mirror the unconsidered 
trifles of day-to-day events. To the 
newspapers of our communities the his- 
torian turns to interpret the mind of 
the people during any crisis. In news- 
papers, too, he must seek adequate con- 
temporary descriptions of scenes and 
events, of personages and activities. 








TRY TO FIND THESE ARTICLES! 


Unless libraries index newspapers for in- 


forming accounts of local and regional 

affairs, such valuable material as is con- 

tained in these random clippings is almost 
impossible to trace. 
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NEWSPAPER INDEXES 


For this quest the newspaper index 
is the indispensable key to the treasure- 
house of facts locked away in news- 
paper files. Next to the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia, and Who’s Who, it is the 
research student’s reliance. Yet in the 
United States there is but one such in- 
dex, published by the New York Times. 
Complete and admirable tho that is in 
its special field, it is primarily an exact 
guide to events as recorded in the col- 
umns of the great newspaper whose 
pages it unlocks. It does not help the 
student who is searching for descrip- 
tions of minor events in communities 
at a distance from the eastern seaboard. 
The newspapers of Spokane, of Dallas, 
of Pittsburgh, of New Orleans and other 
important centres lack such a guide to 
the innumerable articles on local and 
state affairs that have appeared in their 
columns. 

Newspaper indexes in published form 
first appeared in England in 1790, curi- 
ously enough with an index to a news- 
paper also called The Times. Indexing 
in one form or another has continued 
to the present day. To James Gordon 
Bennett the elder belongs the credit of 
inaugurating the first index to an Amer- 
ican newspaper. In 1860 he authorized 
the preparation, by hand in that period, 
of an index to the news in the New 
York Herald from its earliest issue in 
1835. From 1909 to 1919 this index 
was typewritten. It was discontinued 
in 1919 when Frank A. Munsey bought 
the Herald. 

The old Herald index, covering the 
years from 1835 to 1919, is now in the 
library of the New York World-Tele- 
gram. Fortunately the World-Telegram 
appreciates its value. The collection 
is carefully housed and forms an indis- 
pensable historical guide to the local 
and national events of those years. 

The New York Tribune started an in- 
dex in 1875, which was carried back to 
its first issue in 1841. Unfortunately 
this project was suspended in 1906. A 
complete set is carefully preserved in 
the New York Public Library. 

The New York Times possesses a 
handwritten index from its first issue 
in 1851 until its printed index began 
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in 1860. When first printed the index 
contained only two pages, but it inaug- 
urated index printing in this country. 
It was suspended for a short while, but 
appeared again in 1863 and was then 
published continuously until 1905. 

It was recognized at once as an index 
not alone to facts, but also to dates, 
since all newspapers publish reports of 
an event at approximately the same time, 
generally within twenty-four hours after 
it occurs. For instance, the research 
worker wants local details of the 
Mooney trial in California. Referring 
to the Times Index under “Mooney” he 
finds the date of the trial and can then 
consult a California paper for local de- 
tails. Thus the Times Index became a 
guide to material in all newspapers. Its 
back volumes are valuable today as con- 
temporary records of an earlier period. 
This early Times Index was discontinued 
in 1905. 

Several attempts were then made to 
cover the ground by other types of ref- 
erence books, such as Street’s Pandex 
of the News, the Index of Dates of Cur- 
rent Events and the Index Digest, but 
they have not survived. England has 
her London Times Index, and Germany 
and Austria have their fortnightly in- 
dex to the principal articles in about 
fifty mewspapers of those countries. 
Even Australia has had an excellent in- 
dex since 1927. 

The New York Times Index as we 
know it today came into the field in 1913. 
For the first seventeen years of its 
existence it appeared in quarterly vol- 
umes, but in 1930 a change was made 
that added greatly to its usefulness and 
convenience. This was the publication 
of a single volume covering the con- 
tents of the Times for the entire year, 
supplemented by monthly issues that 
appeared shortly after the end of each 
month. Since 1930 the student in 
search of the date of any article in the 
Times need consult only one volume to 
the year instead of four quarterly ones. 

This great work, first of all an index 
to the contents of the Times, has de 
veloped the newspaper index idea on 
broad lines, giving special attention to 
summaries, on the ground that many 
persons whom the Index reaches do 
not have bound volumes of the Times 





THE TATTERS AND CRUMBS OF HISTORY 


Above, these ragged newspaper files in the New York Public Library containing con- 
temporary accounts of the Spanish War, assassination of McKinley, and the first years 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s presidency, have disintegrated so fast that they are practically 
useless to the historian and student. Below, the floor of the newspaper reading room of 
the New York Public Library must be swept four times a day to remove the fragments 
of deteriorated paper. A newspaper index reduces the wear and tear on bound news- 
papers. When photography supplants these cumbersome and impermanent volumes, 
the index will be even more essential. 
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FILING DEPARTMENT OF THE “NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM” LIBRARY 
These cases contain over twenty million newspaper clippings and one million photographs. 


or of any other newspaper. For in ad- 
dition to its usefulness as a key, by date, 
to articles in virtually all newspapers, 
as already described, it is also a guide 
to biographies of persons not listed in 
biographical dictionaries, and to a wealth 
of supplementary material concerning 
those who are so listed. 

For twenty-one years these unique 
volumes have been recognized as the in- 
dispensable key to national and interna- 
tional affairs. Limited in circulation, 
their publication has meant an annual 
loss of several thousand dollars, which 
has been generously defrayed by their 
public-spirited sponsor, Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs, as one of his many similar con- 
tributions to the reference facilities of 
the country. No such expense, of 
course, would be attached to any in- 
dexes by public libraries, but the Times 
volumes have conclusively proven the 
value of such work, and in the face of 
that fact it is odd that state and city 
libraries, repositories of the files of the 


important local newspapers, have failed 
to fill the need for similar indexes for 
their particular localities. 

A few newspapers, notably the De 
troit News, the Baltimore Sun, the Phiil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger maintain indexes 
for their own special needs. Some of 
these indexes, by courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, are accessible to the public, but 
their scope is strictly limited to the con- 
tents of the newspapers indexed. 

The progressive newspapers of the 
country that have established indexes 
have done so in order to increase the 
efficiency of their own editorial and 
news departments. The library of a 
modern newspaper is to a large extent 
the memory of that paper. It must 
have available for instant use all the 
material needed to expand, interpret or 
illustrate the numberless items, dis- 
patches, editorials, and features that ap- 
pear from day to day in a great metro- 
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politan newspaper. A “flash” comes 
over the wires: there is an outbreak at 
a state prison, a disastrous fire at sea, 
a bomb outrage, the assassination of a 
dictator, or a sensational change of gov- 
ernment. The first report gives only 
the bare announcement; there are no 
details. The library must produce in- 
stantly the precise material that the 
news department needs to shape its 
story—detailed records, photographs, 
“cuts,” maps—data to amplify or illus- 
trate the first brief statement. 

In such emergencies the index proves 
indispensable. It is a permanent, con- 
tinuous record of the contents of the 
newspaper. It lists even the most trivial 
items—petty crimes, raids, minor acci- 
dents, fires—as well as the major com- 
munity happenings. The exigencies of 
newspaper editing make it necessary to 
get at every available fact quickly. The 
unknown John Smith who today is ex- 
perimenting with a new type of airplane 
may tomorrow become a great inven- 
tor, and while a hundred similar seem- 
ingly unimportant items in the index 
may seldom be referred to in the future, 
the completeness of the index is justi- 
fied by the speed with which it pro- 
duces items that may prove to be leads 
to important stories. 


Wuy Puptic Lipraries SHOULD MaINn- 
TAIN LocaL NEWSPAPER INDEXES 


Very different would be the scope and 
requirements of an index maintained by 
a public library. This need be only a 
record of the worthwhile contents of 
the daily press of the community. A 
few hours a day should be ample to 
mark and record the day’s events, em- 
phasizing the constructive news, state 
and municipal affairs, the progress in 
art, music and the drama, biographical 
data, and community and regional his- 
tory in general. 

The fundamental purpose of the pub- 
lic library is to provide keys to knowl- 
edge. No one denies that the modern 
American library leads the world in 
model facilities. It has developed the 
arts of classification and cataloging to 
a high degree. It supplies the student 
with almost every conceivable aid in his 
search for facts to be found in books 
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and periodicals. But no public library 
has made available to its patrons the 
vast stores of information locked away 
in files of local newspapers. 


Consider the situation in the six New 
England states alone, a region with over 
eight million population and dozens of 
carefully edited newspapers. The great 
libraries of Boston, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Providence, Hartford, Portland 
and other centres contain bulky, dust- 
collecting volumes that occupy miles of 
shelving. Thousands upon thousands of 
articles dealing at length with local his- 
tory have appeared in the columns, for 
instance, of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, the Springfield Republican, the 
Providence Journal, the Hartford Cour- 
ant, to name but a few well-known New 
England papers. To attempt to locate 
such articles at any public library after 
a few weeks or months have elapsed, 
unless one knows the exact dates when 
they appeared, is almost hopeless. The 
historian or research student who must 
seek information on community or re- 
gional history of previous years, which 
only newspaper files can furnish, is con- 
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CURRENT INDEX DRAWER 


Containing the 5x8 cards on which are 
listed current news articles in the “Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.” General subjects at 
the left, biographical at the right. When 
50 entries are made on both sides of a 
card, it is transferred to a permanent file. 
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fronted with days or weeks of laborious 
delving in huge newspaper volumes, 
whose pages are so fragile that such 
unnecessary handling only hastens their 
dissolution. 

The newspaper departments of our 
great libraries are now mere storage 
warehouses. The binding and preser- 
vation of newspapers should not be their 
only function. They have an additional 
obligation to the public—to provide keys 
to newspaper treasures and to make their 
newspaper departments as modern and 
convenient as the rest of the library. 
The reference departments or libraries 
of enterprising newspapers have shown 
the way. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIANS SHOW THE 
Way 


The newspaper library, obliged as it 
is to keep a record of the contents of 
from one to half a dozen editions of 
its paper per day, listing petty crimes, 
accidents, fires and trivial happenings, 
has no difficulty in performing the task. 
The public library would have a far 
easier problem, merely to make a brief 
daily record of the worthwhile articles 
and news stories in the local press. It 
would not only save for posterity the 
contemporary accounts of historic events 
in city and state, but would make them 
really useful by their easy accessibility. 

Newspaper librarians have experi- 
mented with several systems of indexing. 
Some of them use a standard 3 x 5 card; 
others use large loose-leaf ledger sheets, 
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which are bound into annual volumes. 
The late Joseph F. Kwapil, founder of 
the Newspaper Group of the Special 
Libraries Association, developed a_sys- 
tem which combines the best features 
of these two methods. This is a fairly 
large card (5x8) on which as many 
as fifty entries may be made, typing on 
both sides. This system occupies far 
less space than is required by an index 
using the standard-size card with but 
one entry to each card. It is a per- 
petual index instead of an annual one 
like the loose-leaf type, and experience 
has shown that it can be kept up with 
less labor than either of the other 
methods. 

The cost of maintaining an index to 
selected news articles and other features 
in local newspapers would be so slight 
that few libraries need hesitate to in- 
augurate one. Even the time and effort 
expended in making a retroactive index 
to the files of local newspapers from 
the beginning would be well warranted 
when its immense potential value is 
considered. 


CREATING EMPLOYMENT FOR LIBRARIANS 
WituH FeEeperat AIp 


Now that the federal government is 
supplying funds for worthy and con- 
structive enterprises, it should be pos- 
sible for libraries everywhere to create 
employment for hundreds of out-of- 
work librarians. It would certainly be 
advantageous to have these workers in- 
dex local history in the newspaper files 
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Transcript of a Specimen Index Card Used in the “Philadelphia Inquirer” Library 
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of each city’s chief library. Local di- 
rectors of the various government relief 
organizations, known by whatever in- 
itialsk—F.E.R.A., L.W.D., E.R.A. and 
others—are often puzzled to find worth- 
while tasks for the white-collar worker. 
The creation of comprehensive indexes 
to the files of newspapers in all sections 
of the country—permanent tools for the 
student and the historian—would be of 
inestimable value to the library and to 
the community. 


Another advantage of the newspaper 
index lies in the fact that it prevents 
wear and tear of precious irreplaceable 
volumes. The wood-pulp paper on which 
our modern newspapers are printed 
dries out in a very short time. The 
handling of heavy bound volumes and 
the turning of fragile leaves in the 
search for some elusive article hastens 
the disintegration of the files. Two 
newspapers in this country, the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune, 
and one in England, The Times, print 
special library editions on rag paper, 
which will endure indefinitely. The New 
York Public Library, too, after long 
experimentation, has evolved a method 
of coating both sides of every news- 
paper page with transparent Jap- 
anese rice tissue, at cost of eight cents 
per newspaper page. Seven New York 
newspapers pay the expense of pre- 
serving their files at the New York 
Public Library in this way. 

It is probably only a question of time 
before photography will supplant news- 
paper bound volumes altogether, for 
consultation by the general public at 
least. Already a photographic method 
and apparatus for reproducing news- 
paper pages in reduced size has been 
developed, so that newspaper files may 
consist of small reels of film negative 
instead of bulky bound volumes. By 
this method 1600 newspaper pages can 
be reproduced on a 200-foot film that 
occupies little more space than a type- 
writer ribbon. This will greatly econo- 
mize the space required to house news- 
paper files. It offers so many advantages 
that in time all libraries will undoubtedly 
adopt such a plan. More than ever 
will it then be essential to maintain a 
newspaper index. 
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The newspaper store-rooms of our 
thousands of libraries are treasure- 
houses of the sources of history. Only 
the keys to these treasure-houses are 
lacking. “There are everywhere evi- 
dences of an increasing appreciation of 
the important place the newspaper oc- 
cupies in the equipment of the histor- 
ian,’ wrote Lucy M. Salmon in her 
work on The Newspaper and the His- 
torian. Indexes to the worthwhile con- 
tents of newspapers are badly needed 
in nearly every large community. How 
indispensable these would be is obvious 
to anyone who has consulted newspaper 
files. With government help libraries 
everywhere can accomplish what has 
seemed impossible hitherto and at the 
same time employ hundreds of jobless 
librarians. Never again will the time 
be so opportune as at present. Govern- 
ment funds are to be had for the ask- 
ing. The indexing of the country’s 
neglected newspaper files would be a 
priceless contribution to our historical 
assets. 


APRIL BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Claudius the God, by Robert Graves. Smith & 
Haas 
Literary Guild 

The Pumpkin Coach, by Louis Paul. Doubleday, 


Doran 


Junior Literary Guild 
For older boys—Unrolling the Map, by Leonard 
Outhwaite. John Day 


For older girls—A Child Went Forth, by Helen 
MacKnight Doyle. Gotham House 


For intermediate group—Dawn Boy of the Pueblos, 
by Lena Becker Scott. Winston 


For primary group—The Little Gardeners, by 
Elizabeth Morgenstern; The Toy Maker, by Gerda 
Thelen. Whitman 

We we 


PICTURES OF EXHIBITS WANTED 


Librarians are urged to send photographs 
of their successful exhibits to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, in care of Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell. Such photographs will be placed 
on exhibition at the Denver Conference. They 
should therefore be of good size and a de- 
scription should accompany them. Librarians 
contributing to this exhibition may wish to 
have the set of questions used in this year’s 
survey of exhibits in libraries, which was 
necessarily limited to a small number geo- 
graphically representative. Copies may be 
obtained from the Chairman. 

Marian ComIncs, Chairman 
A. L.A. Visual Methods Committee 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 








An I. Q. Test in a Negro School 


By Bernice W. Bell * 


PART of the large Negro school 

attended by some 1200 children had 
been built for white children “befo’ de 
war in de states” and was still standing 
on the corner of two busy streets in a 
thickly populated Negro neighborhood. 
It was of dull, dark brick. The gaps 
among the bricks where the mortar was 
missing gave the building rather an un- 
stable appearance. Adjoining it was the 
new school building, a palace of yellow 
brick. Both buildings were used. There 
they stood side by side, the symbol of 
the old education and the symbol of 
the new. 

The American flag flew bravely from 
the old three-story building with its 
Sagging, worn stairways, long, dark, 
dusty corridors, and windows _ that 
rattled in every breeze. The odor of 
coats, sweaters, hats, raincoats, and um- 
brellas hanging on the pegs along the 
wall of the corridor greeted each new- 
comer at the entrance. Thru the open 
doors in all the grades could be seen 
placid little girls whose hair curled in 
stiff corkscrew curls, and whose soft 
yellow skin and great dark eyes gave 
them the appearance of belonging to an 
unknown race. There were little boys, 
too, with the same yellow skin, clean, 
well cared for little boys who looked 
keen and alert. In the same room were 
great black Negroes with heavy coun- 
tenances, thick lips, wooly hair and 
soiled clothing who seemed to have made 
no progress either in general appear- 
ance or in intellect since the time “be- 
fo’ de war in de states.” There they 
sat side by side, the old type Negro 
and the new. 

The new building adjoining the old 
was used for a Junior High School. 
This building with its granite stairways ; 
built-in lockers; modern lighting sys- 
tem; cafeteria; auditorium; library; 
gymnasium and shower baths was ap- 
parently the last word in modern school 
architecture. Here were the adolescent 
Negro boy and girl. Here also were to 


be seen many different types of the 
Negro race. The majority of these older 
boys and girls looked better cared for 
than the younger children. They were 
quiet, orderly, well behaved, and 
studious. 

At a table in the library sat a young 
girl whose skin was a soft, light brown, 
that is, a deep sun tan. Her naturally 
curly hair fell in soft waves. She was 
immaculately clean and well dressed. 
At her side sat a heavy set lad of ebony 
skin. His almost new suit was well 
pressed. His shoes were blacked. ‘The 
white of his collar, the white of his 
eyes, the white of his teeth and the inky 
blackness of his skin was a silhouette 
not to be forgotten. They seemed to 
be studying from the same book, a vol 
ume of the encyclopedia. Many a lov 
ing glance passed between the two who 
studied from the same book. 

From the window of the building 
could be seen great modern plants. 
Within their walls was to be found ma- 
chinery of the latest invention. High 
priced cars rolled by, trucks which bore 
the names of leading establishments in 
the city sped along the boulevard. Fac- 
ing both streets were many small houses 
where people were living as they did in 
the days ‘befo’ de war in de states”: 
no electricity; no gas; no bathroom; no 
water in the house. 

Around the corner was a great coal 
yard in which could be seen high pow- 
ered trucks that were filled automatically 
by steam shovels and weighed on great 
scales in a fraction of time. Literally 
it could be said that coal, great clean, 
black lumps of coal were delivered to 
the door of the home and safely housed 
in the basement untouched by human 
hand. 


Along the same street passed an old 
Negro man pushing a coal cart from 
which he sold coal by the bucket or 
basket. He stopped to rest. An old 
Negro woman came around the corner 
of a little yellow cottage. There was a 


* Head of Children’s and School Work, Louisville (Kentucky) Free Public Library. 
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THE CAST OF A NEGRO SCHOOL PLAY IN LOUISVILLE 


piece of brown paper pasted over a 
broken window pane, and a thin line of 
black smoke came out of the chimney. 
She opened the sagging gate and set 
an empty bushel basket down. The old 
Negro filled the basket, lump by lump, 
and then picked it up and carried it 
around the house for her. She followed 
walking slowly, dragging her feet; her 
head was tied up in an old rag, and 
she wore a man’s coat and her dress 
dragged on the ground. 

Along the same street came a Negro 
woman with her feet wrapped in burlap 
sacks. She pushed a baby buggy filled 
with coal and kindling. When she 
reached the corner she pushed with all 
her strength on the handle of the baby 
buggy, and finally succeeded in getting 
it over the curbstone. Just as she 
started across the street, she stopped 
suddenly at the loud honking of an 
automobile horn. Past her sped a ma- 
chine filled with well-dressed colored 
women. Then she slowly and labori- 


ously pushed her heavy load across the 
street. 

On the corner was a vacant store. 
The dim letters on the side wall of the 
building read “ ool om 4d _ loon.” 
Interpreted this “handwriting on the 
wall” very likely read back in the days 
of 1917 “Pool room and Saloon.” 


GIVING THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 

Contemplation in new surroundings 
has its place. However, visiting the 
school library and gazing out of the 
hall windows was not giving an intelli- 
gence test to 5B. The 5B room was in 
the old building. The school teacher 
shook hands with us and said that two 
little pitchers had overheard the prin- 
cipal tell her that the 5B class was to 
have an I. Q. test. The news had 
spread among the members of the class, 
and much puzzled they had been com- 
ing to her to know what an “Ikyq” 
might be. 
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The 5B class of forty-two little white 
souls housed in forty-two little black, 
yellow, and brown bodies had been 
cleaning their desks and sharpening 
their pencils for the “Ikyq” test. There 
was a questioning look on each serious 
little face as the Library-Teacher took 
off her coat, put on her glasses, and 
opened the package of “Ikyqs” that she 
carried. 

As she stepped to the front of the 
class, she was conscious of forty-two 
pairs of eyes looking directly into hers. 
Even after years of meeting strange 
classes, the experience of having eighty- 
four big puzzled eyes looking at her all 
at one time wondering what an “Ikyq” 
might be, brought a slight feeling of too 
many eyes. 

She smiled and said, “Who knows 
Cinderella and her glass slipper?” There 
was an instant hesitation, the children 
were plainly surprised, then every hand 
went up. There was a broad grin on 
almost every serious little face. “I am 
so glad that everybody knows Cinderella, 
now put your hands down and tell me 
again with your hands if you know 
Dick Whittington and his cat; and Dr. 
Dolittle; and Jack the Giant Killer 
and by 


The children were excited ; every hand 
was wiggling; some of the younger chil- 
dren popped out of their seats. “That 
is fine. We know the same book people. 
My friends are your friends.” Every- 
body looked pleased and everybody lis- 
tened to the “Ikyq” lady. 

‘Now who would like to help me pass 
the papers?” The ice was broken; the 
children were in a mood of response. 
“Ikyq” papers whatever they might be 
brought a friend who knew their friends. 


It took nearly ten minutes to read the 
directions with the children and explain 
them. Every child listened attentively 
and finally they seemed to understand. 
They were to have one-half hour for 
the test. The children were to work 
quietly and not to ask unnecessary 
questions. 


Question 1 read: 


Which one of the five things below does 
not belong with the others? 

I. peach. 2. banana. 3. orange. 4. base- 
ball 5. plum 
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That was easy, the children under- 
scored “baseball” and went on to the 
next question. As the library-teacher 
walked around the room to see that the 
children kept on with their task, she 
smiled reassuringly to each little child 
who looked up at her. Occasionally she 
looked over a child’s shoulder. 

One little boy had just finished ques- 
tion 7 which read as follows: 

Wool is to a sheep as feathers are to 


¢ what? 
1. a pillow 2. a rabbit 3. a bird 4. a 
goat 5. a bed 
He had underscored both bed and 


pillow. 

She looked over a litle girl’s shoulder 
who had just finished question 19 which 
read as follows: 

Coal is to a locomotive as what is to 
an automobile? 

I. motorcycle 2. smoke 3. 
gasoline 5. horn 


wheels 4. 


She had underscored horn. 
The twenty-sixth question read: 
A hospital is to the sick as what is to 
criminals? 
1. doctor 2. asylum 3. judge 
5. sentence 


4. prison 


Many children pointed to the word 
“criminal” and asked the meaning. 
Each time she said, “If you do not 
understand, leave it and go on.” Finally 
the half hour was up and the papers 
collected. The children gave a sigh of 
relief, it was almost recess time. 

The Library-Teacher was interested 
in the vocabulary of fifth grade children 
and so she said, “Is there any little boy 
or girl in this room who can tell me 
the meaning of the word “criminal”? 
There was a dead silence. Nobody 
seemed to have an idea. Finally a very 
small, skinny black boy of about ten 
years raised his hand. When called on, 
he rose and stood straight beside his 
desk, threw back his shoulders and said 
in a high pitched childish voice, “A 
criminal is a doctor who performs an 
operation.” 

Me Me 


EpitTor1aAL Note 


In October 1932 the Bureau of Research 
of the Louisville Public Schools and the 
Children’s Department of the Louisville Free 
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Coordination of Cataloging in a Large 


City School System 
By Florence Blackburn Thorne * 


HEN the Board of Education of 

the city of Los Angeles decided 
to combine under one head the catalog- 
ing activities of twenty-two junior high 
schools and thirty-five senior high 
schools, the problems to be solved ap- 
peared many, tho as nothing compared 
to those which presented themselves as 
the plan was put into operation. When 
a junior college was annexed to the 
system, and, finally, the elementary 
school division amalgamated with other 
school library activities under one head 
librarian as supervisor, then indeed there 
was a case for exercise of real adminis- 
trative ability. 

Previous to the conception of the uni- 
fication idea, each high school librarian 
had been responsible for her own cata- 
loging. When the opportunity came, 
most of them were only too glad, in the 
days of increasing enrollment and duties, 
to turn over to a central system these 
details and responsibilities. 

The first consideration was the selec- 
tion of a person to take general charge 
of cataloging at the main office, building 
up from zero the equipment, personnel, 
policies and official catalog to meet the 
needs as they arose. Then, if ever, was 
the time to seek all the qualifications 
ordinarily set down as requisite in a 
trained librarian—tact ; speed ; accuracy ; 
patience; good health; pleasing person- 
ality; executive ability—and especially 
that quality which enables one to come 
back after a hard knock, to sleep off a 
discouraging day—perhaps we may call 
it resiliency. A young woman was chosen 
who had recently graduated from uni- 
versity and library school, yet who had 
had enough general experience to tone 
down the exuberance of youth. 


A MERGER 


Just as the high school problems were 
beginning to be reduced, the powers that 


be decided to merge the high school and 
elementary sections, and added a junior 
college to the educational system. This 
involved two additional huge problems— 
the adjustment of catalogers who had 
been in charge of the two sections; and 
the adoption of altogether new methods 
in cataloging, in order to include the 
more advanced work of college students. 
Obviously, there was no need of three 
separate “head catalogers”; obviously, 
the cataloger in charge of elementary 
work should not be ousted because of 
the change; and just as obviously, the 
high school cataloger who had built up 
her own system and knew it as no one 
else could ever know it, could not be 
asked to turn over her duties to some- 
one entirely unfamiliar with the multi- 
tudinous details of the high school sys- 
tem. 

After due consideration and a bit of 
experimenting, it was wisely decided to 
make the high school cataloger chief of 
all cataloging duties, indirectly also in 
charge of the elementary section, with 
one of her former staff-members doing 
the actual duties involved in cataloging 
grade school books. The librarian form- 
erly in charge of elementary school work 
was transferred to the high school divi- 
sion and given charge of cataloging for 
junior college, and the office staff cut in 
half to compensate for the higher salaries 
being paid for better trained and more 
efficient help. So far as administration 
goes, this has worked out advantageously 
until the present time. 

Now a word as to the changes neces- 
sitated by the merging of systems and 
addition of college standards of catalog- 
ing. First, there is the situation involved 
by annexation of outlying districts, which 
has been a common policy in Los Angeles 
during the past fifteen years. This adds 
to our schools, our libraries, and our 
variety of clientele enormously, bringing 
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with it ever-new problems to solve and 
situations to meet, including the varying 
educational standards for both schools 
and librarians. Some of these adopted 
municipalities already had old, estab- 
lished school systems and school libraries 
of considerable size. Taking over these 
libraries, with their problems of re- 
cataloging and inventory, has engaged 
the time of approximately two extra 
staff members, estimating in the large, 
tho no one has given all her time to these 
duties for any consecutive period. To 
complicate matters, just as we were 
getting Huntington Park assimilated, 
came the great earthquake of March 
1933, with its consequent fire in the high 
school, and once more we were con- 
fronted with a stupendous task of re- 
inventorying, renovating, and re- 
cataloging their library. Hearty coop- 
eration on the part of the librarian made 
this work a joy rather than a drudgery, 
and at the date of this writing the task 
is completed. 

Needless to say, with as large a group 
as fifty-six librarians, we found many 
different kinds of classification in use, 
many varying ideas as to subject head- 
ings and cross references, and many 
grades of books on the shelves. Some 
librarians have made it a policy to accept 
all gifts offered, which inevitably means 
a lowering of the general tone of the 
library. Some have maintained an almost 
college grade in their selection of mate- 
rial for class use, believing that their 
students are of sufficiently high mental 
ability to make the finest use of such 
books. Some have insisted upon the 
simplest form of catalog, with practically 
no analytics, while others request all the 
analytics we can conjure up for all books 
cataloged. Opinions of these various 
librarians differ widely as to what head- 
ings shall be adopted, and one of the 
tasks of the head cataloger is to harmon- 
ize and equalize these opinions as best 
she can to agree with accepted cataloging 
methods, and, at the same time, please 
all her constituency. Sometimes a per- 
sonal visit to the school does the work; 
sometimes a slight compromise is neces- 
sary. Careful records of all such varia- 
tions are kept in the official catalog in 


the central office. 
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ELABORATE ANALYTICS 


Owing to the fact that there is likely 
to be a demand for a wide variety of 
material in public schools, we have de- 
veloped a rather elaborate system of 
analytics. The more we make, the more 
the teachers and librarians want, it would 
seem, until we are now analyzing practi- 
cally every class of books of recent date, 
and for interesting material covering 
from three pages up. In the case of texts 
of treaties, and brief speeches of note, 
or similar condensed matter in demand, 
we will analyze for as little as one page. 
This work has tremendously increased 
our load—the more so because, a few 
years back, when work was pressing, 
analytics were dropped for several 
months, and many hundreds of books 
went thru the department without being 
analyzed. We are now going back over 
our entire official catalog, a section at a 
time, and picking out all those back 
analytics, while extra help is being fur- 
nished us under the S.E.R.A. for the 
mechanical work. It would be hard to 
estimate the number of cards made for 
this purpose, as the count is kept only 
by titles, but it runs very far into the 
thousands. If there is duplication to 
the point where more than fifteen cards 
are needed, the form is multigraphed 
and details filled in by typewriter. At 
present writing, a very encouraging prog- 
ress has been made, tho the work is 
somewhat slowed up by the necessity of 
ascertaining whether titles are still in 
the school libraries—a precaution we 
take against sending cards for lost 
books. 

Combined with this work on analytics 
comes the ever-present, ever-puzzling 
problem of cross-references, which are 
legion. A record is kept in our official 
catalog of all cross-references used, and 
which schools have been supplied with 
them; so, as we prepare the analytics, 
we also check for cross-references, and 
type them as needed for each school in 
the system, completing our records ac- 
cordingly. Every name used has been 
compared with Library of Congress form 
(which form we usually adopt), and 
every subject heading has for its author- 
ity one of our standard guides—Library 

(Continued on page 380) 

















Bibliography of 


Astronomy and 


Meteorology 
By Richard James Hurley * 


HIS bibliography was really occasioned 

by a letter received from a Boy Scout 
in Ann Arbor who wrote, “I went up to the 
library to get some books on astronomy but 
they didn’t have much of anything.” The list 
is for him, for school and children’s libra- 
rians, science teachers, Scoutmasters, the stu- 
dent, and the enthusiast. 

The score sheet is made up of items men- 
tioned in curricula in nature study and gen- 
eral science in twenty-two cities and states 
and in the reading lists for Boy Scout merit 
badges. Only books actually examined were 
scored and only if they contained enough 
material on an item to warrant inclusion. 

Score numbers in parentheses at the close 
of each entry show its contents. 

In the two general sections the numbers 
indicate the relative importance of the book, 
i.e, number 6 is the 6th best book. 

The comparative difficulty of a book is 
indicated by the following symbols: E for 
elementary level, J for junior high school, 
S for senior high and C for college. Con- 
tents and treatment, personal opinion, and 
ratings in various bibliographies were used in 


grading. As far as possible only objective 
measurements have been used. 

Books for first purchase are denoted by an 
asterisk; for second purchase by a dagger. 

Books before 1920 are omitted, also all 
textbooks and material on a college or re- 
search level. The list is selective. All items 
were checked against the 10934 Publishers 
Trade List Annual. Libraries used were the 
New York Public, Brooklyn Children’s Mu- 
seum, Museum of Natural History, Physics, 
Geology, Library School and Teachers Col- 
lege libraries of Columbia University, 

Abbreviations besides the E, J, S, C are 
“att” meaning attractive when a book was 
pleasant to look at; “unatt” when decidedly 
unattractive; “x” for excellent illustrations, 
“illus” for illustrations; “A” for astronomy; 
“M” for meteorology; and “O.P.” for out 
of print. 

Material for the elementary grades can 
best be found in the many nature readers and 
science texts used in schools. Errors are 
bound to occur and all corrections, additions, 
and recommendations will be appreciated. 


Astronomy 


Score sheet for astronomy 


1. 


Text material: 
1. Sun—size, distance, composition, value to 


man, etc. 

2. Moon—size, distance, composition, fea- 
tures, tidal effects 

3. Earth—place in solar system, motion, 
gravitation, origin 

4. Stars—composition, color, Milky way, 
constellations, myths 

5. Planets—size, distance, location, color, 
zodiac, peculiarities 

6. Comets—size, shape, composition, famous 


ones 
7. Meteors—composition, origin, showers, fa- 
mous ones 


8. Eclipses—sun, moon, corona, how they 
occur 

9. Mythology 

10. Telescopes and observatories—celestial 


photography 

- Historical astronomy 

. Time—telling time, changes in time, diur- 
nal motion 


13. Cosmogony and cosmology, astrophysics, 
universe 

14, Enrichment material; discoveries, spec- 
trum, space 

15. Atlases and globes 


* School Librarian, Roslyn Heights, Long Island; 
of America. 


Feature material: 


21. Index—popular and scientific names 

22. ee diagrams, ta- 
es 

23. Maps—outline, night, moon, constellations 

24. Glossary 

25. Bibliography 


26. Appendix of useful data 


2. General works 
IN PRINT 


ABBOT, C. G. The earth and its stars. 
Van Nostrand 1925 $3 264p 25-19101 
SC (1-2,11-13,21-4,26) 
BAKER, R. H. The universe unfolding. 
Williams & Wilkins 1932 $1 140p 32-3101 
SC (4,13,21,22) 
BALL, R. 8S. Popular guide to the heavens. 
Van Nostrand 1925 $7.50 84p 26-4674 
S (1-7, 86 plates) 
BARTON, 8S. G. & W. H. A guide to the 
constellations. McGraw-Hill 1928 $3 T74p 
28-8180 JS -(1-2,4,5,9,21-3x) 
6. BEAVIS, GERALD. The romance of the 
heavens. Lippincott 1930 $2.50 244p 
31-27210 JS (A 1-7,10, M 2,4,6,22x att) 
CHANT, CLARENCE A. Our wonderful 
universe, World Book Co. 1929 $1.52 191p 
29-5796 E (1-7,22x, 23,26) 


Nature Counsellor, Manhattan Council, Boy Scouts 


Tt 2. 


734. 


20. 


*21. 


715. 
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39. 


16. 


32. 


710. 


24. 


25. 


*26. 


“i. 


713. 


. COLLINS, A. 


. McFEE, I. N. 


. MacPHERSON, 


. MENZEL, D. H. 


. OLCOTT, W. T. 


. OLCOTT, W. T. 


ook of stars. Appleton 


1915 $1.50 top. 20- F806 JS (1-12,21-4,26) 


. COLLINS, A. F. Boy astronomer. Lothrop 


1923 $2 246p 23-9598 JS (1-11,21- 3) 


heavens. Lippincott 


33-3580 


. EDWARDS, LAWRENCE. me ap fee 


1932 
JS (1-7,22 unatt 


. FORBES, GEORGE. The wonder and the 


glory of the stars. Dodd Pw $2.50 22ip 


26-27710 SC (1- be 13,21-4) 
FONTANY, ELENA. Other wo than 
this. Rockwell 1930 $1.25 1127 He “31362 

E (1-3,5,22) 

GREGOR ault of heaven. 


The 
Dutton 1923 Re 2i2p 24- 8493 S (1-7,13,21-2) 


. GRONDAL, FLORENCE. The music re 


Macmillan 1926 


the spheres. $5 334 
JS (1-9,21-2, 25) 


26-11244 


5. HALE, G. E. The depths of oe universe. 


Scribner 1924 $1.50 98D 24- ae 
SC (1,4,13,22) 


HALE, G. E. The new heavens. Scribner 
1922 $1. 50 89p 22-7665 SC (1,4,10,14,22 att) 


. JOHNSON, GAYLORD. Star Recor, Mac- 


millan 1929 $1.50 106p 21-11 EB (1-7) 
LEWIS, I. E. Astronomy for young folks; 
with handbook of solar eclipses. Dodd- 
Mead 1932 $2 337p 32-21046 

JS (1-8,21,22,26) 


LUYTEN, J. The pageant of the stars. 
Dedietie 3 1930 $2.50 = 29-4314 
(1-8,13,21-2 att) 


. McCABE, JOSEPH. The wonders of the 


stars. Putnam 1923 $1.50 134p 23-14591 
SC (1-7,10,13,22) 


Secrets of the stars. Crow- 
J (1-7,22-4) 


COPLAND. 
Modern astronomy. Oxford 1927 $2 196p 
27-26605 SC (1-7,13,21-3,25) 


Stars and planets (by 
subscription only). University jety 1931 
12ip 32-650 JS (1-8,10,11,21,22,24,25 att) 


MITTON, G. E. Book of stars for young 
people. Macmillan 1925 $2.50 Par; Al14-870 
J (1-7,22 att) 


MOREAUX, THEOPHILE. Astronomy to- 
day. Dutton 1926 $3.15 2566p 26-14260 
SC (1-7,22) 


MOSELEY, E. L. Other worlds. Appleton 
1933 $2 231p 33-12362 SC (1-7,22) 


MURPHY, E. G. (Kelvin McKredy, pseud.) 
A beginners star Putnam 1929 $5 
154p 23-10624 JS (1-7, 10, 22,23,26 excellent) 


ell 1922 $1.75 273p 22-18632 
HECTOR 


. NEWCOMB, SIMON. Astronomy for every- 


body. Garden City 1932 $1 334p 32-13551 


SC (1-8,10,14,22) 


Book of the stars for 
young people. ee 1923 $3 411p 23-6804 
S (2,4,5,9,21-3,26 att) 


& itr acne E. W. Field 
book of the skies. Putnam 1929 $3.50 534p 
29-18707 JSC (1-8,11,14,21-6 att) 


PROCTOR, MARY. Young folk’s book of 
the heavens. Little 1925 $2 256p A26-17 
B (1-7,9-10,21-3 att) 


30. PROCTOR, R: A. Half-hours with the 
telescope. Longmans eta $1.75 131p 
26-26517 SC (1,2,4,5,10,22, 23) 

* 5. REED, W. M. Stars for Sam. Harcourt 
1931 $3 190p 31-29970 J (1-8,12-14,22-3 att) 

37. REED. M. And that’s why. Harcourt 
1932 ‘0 25° 104p 32-24656 J (4,6,8,22) 

38. SERVISS, G. P. Other worlds. Appleton 


1928 $1 282p 1-25582 (2,5) 


27. 


31. 


14. 


33. 


28. 
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SHAPLEY, HARLOW. Stars (bibliogra- 
phy). A.L.A. 1927 pa 35c 50c_ 38p ; 
All (27-14851) 


STEAVENSON, W. H. Suns and worlds. 
Macmillan 1933 $1 104p vs a 
S (1-5,18,14,2 
STETSON, HARLA Se th, radio and 
the stars. McGraw- “Fut 1934 $2 336p 
SC (1,2,13,14,21, P2,25) 
SWEZEY, GOODWIN. Boys’ book of 
astronomy. Dutton 1929 we nko, . 18078 
2,22-3) 


TURNER, HERBERT H. A voyage in 
space. Macmillan 1926 $3 se as tps) 


TWASHBURNE, C. and H. The story of 
earth and sky. Appleton 1933 $3.50 368p 
(p. 93-302A) 

JS (1-14,21-3) 


WOODWARD, MARCUS. How to enjoy the 
starry sky. Hodder-Stoughton, London 
1928 238p SC (2,4-7,21-3,25) 


OUT OF PRINT 


BALL, R. S. Popular guide to the heavens. 
Van Nostrand 1925 $7.50 84p 26-4674 
JS (1-7,22,23 86 piates) 


FABRE, JEAN. The heavens. Lippincott 
1925 $5 336p 25-11869 JS (1-8,12-14,22) 


FORBES, GEORGE. Earth, the sun and 
the moon. Doubleday 1928 50c 78p 28-18772 

SC (1-3,22,25) 
GILBERNE, AGNES. This wonderful uni- 
verse. Macmillan 1920 182p JS (1-7,22) 


JOHNSON, GAYLORD. Sky movies. Mac- 
millan 1928 $1.50 170p 22-14910 

E (3,14,22 att) 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. The magic 

of the stars. Dodd 1930 $2.50 ae 30-8878 

SC (3,4,13) 

PHILLIPS, T. E. R. plendours of the 

heavens. McBride 1931 ri 50 976p 31-26736 

All (1-8,1129 illus, 22,23x) 


SERVISS, G. P. Astronomy with an opera 
glass. Appleton 1928 $2.50 158p 22-22624 
JS (1-5 unatt) 


THOMAS, OSWALD. Heaven and earth. 
Norton 1930 $2.75 231p 30-13150 SC (1-7,22) 
WHYTE, CHARLES. Our 


solar system 


and the stellar universe. Lippincott 1923 
234p 23-10425 & (1-5,21,22) 
3. Sun, moon and earth 
*ABBOTT, C. G. The sun. Appleton 1929 
$3.50 433p 29-1821 SC (1,21-3) 
DOBINSON, C. H. Earth and sky. Mac- 
millan 1930 $1.75 119p 32-426 S (3,21,22) 


GOWEN, V. Sun and moon. O.P. Grosset 
1929 75c 340p; Little 1927 340p 2 12368 
( ; 


KENTON, EDNA. Book of earths. Morrow 
1928 $3 290p 28-24581 
JSC (14,48 plates 21,22x,25) 


MITCHELL, S. A. Eclipses of the sun. 

Columbia 1924 $5 452p 25-333 

JS (1,13,14, 21,22) 

*PROCTOR, MARY. Romance of the moon. 
Harper 1928 $2.50 262p 28-21546 

JS (2,9,21-3) 

PROCTOR, MARY. Romance of the sun. 

Harper 1927 $2.50 266p 27-2399 JS (1,21-3) 


SERVISS, G. P. The story of the moon. 
O.P. Appleton 1928 $3 242p 28-17984 

JSC (2,21,22x) 

WEIR, J. W. Comets and the sun; new 

theories. O.P. Longmans 1927 72p 27-17130 

SC (1,6,13,22 att) 
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4. Stars 


*BAKER, R. H. When the stars come out. 
Viking 1934 $2. - 188p 
JS (1-8,10,13,21,22x,23 att) 


A. Guide to the sky. Macmillan 
6d) 96p JS (4,10,21,25,26) 


ELIOT. Astronomy from a dip- 
72p 33-28434 
JS (4, 23x) 


HALE, G. E. Beyond the milky 
Scribner 1926 $1.50 105p 26-19362 
JS (4,10,22) 


*MURPHY, E. G. (Kelvin McKredy, pseud.) 
A beginners guide to the stars. Putnam 
1928 $1.25 86p 24-1445 

All (4,22,23 excellent) 


*OLCOTT, W. T. A field book of the stars. 
Putnam 1928 $1.75 164p 7-26464 
JS (4,21-6 excellent) 


the 


BEET, E. 
1933 (4s 


CLARKE, 
per. Houghton 1933 $1.25 


way. 


PROCTOR, MARY. Evenings with 
stars. Harper 1925 $2.50 219p 25-21712 
JS (4,22,23) 


PROCTOR, R. A. MHalf-hours with the 
stars. Putnam 1926 $5 38p 17-8558 
JSC (atlas with text) 


RIXSON, M. E. Glorious stars. Putnam 
1933 $1 80p 34-633 S (4,22,25) 


WHYTE, CHARLES. _ Stellar 
Macmillan 1933 $2 196p 33-35412 
SC (4,21,22) 


*WILLIAMSON, JULIA. The stars thru 
magic casements. Appleton 1930 $2 240p 
30-30026 (Students ed. $1) EJ (4,22,23 att) 


FORBES, GEORGE. The stars. O.P. Mc- 
Bride 1932 45c 126p 30-26632 SC (4) 


PROCTOR, MARY. Legends of the stars. 
O.P. McKay 1925 75c 128p 3 537 
EB (4,9,22,23) 


wonders. 


5. 


Planets, comets, meteors, eclipses, 
telescopes 


wonders as 
telescope. 


BARNES, C. E. 1001 celestial 
observed with a home built 
Science service press. 1927 273 


BELL, LOUIS. Gitinnenn. McGraw-Hill 
1922 $3 287p 22-11434 SC (10,22) 


*INGALLS, A. H. Amateur telescope mak- 
ing. Scientific America pub. co. 1933 $3 
500p 33-3692 JSC (10,25,316 illus) 


*NININGER, Our stone-pelted planet. 
Houghton 1933 M3 237p 33-12585 JS 


*OLIVIER, C. P. Meteors. Williams & Wil- 
kins 1925 $5 276p 25-8569 SC (7,22) 


OLIVIER, C. P. Comets. Williams 
Wilkins 1930 $2.50 264p 30-23918 
SC (6,22,26) 


PROCTOR, MARY. Romance of the com- 
ets. Harper 1926 $2.50 210p 26-14004 
JS (6,7,22) 


of the plan- 
272p 29-25454 
S (5,22) 


WEIR, J. W. Comets and the sun; new 
theories. O.P. Longmans 1927 72p 27-17130 
SC (1,6,13,22) 


and 


PROCTOR, MARY. Romance 
ets. O.P. Harper 1929 $2.50 


6. Cosmogony and cosmology 


ALLEN, FRANK. The universe from crys- 
tal spheres to relativity. Harcourt $2 
1931 145p 31-22681 SC (13,21-2 att) 


FLAMMARION, CAMILLE. Dreams of an 


astronomer. Appleton 1923 $2.50 223p 
23-26849 SC (13,14) 
*JEANS, J. H. Mysterious universe. Mac- 


millan 1932 $1 163p 32-5017 SC (12,13,14,22) 
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*JEANS, J. H. The stars in their courses. 
Macmillan 1931 $2.50 12R 31-8522 
(4,13,14, 21-3,26) 


JEANS, J. H. The universe around us. 
Macmillan 1933 $4.50 oe te -3829 
(4,13,14,21,22) 


LUCKIESH, MATTHEW. Foundations of 
the universe. Van Nostrand 1925 $3 245p 
25-8571 SC (13,14,22) 


SHAPLEY, HARLOW. Flights from chaos. 
McGraw-Hill 1930 $2.50 168p 30-32725 
SC (13,14,22) 


SMALL, S. boys’ book of the earth. 
Dutton 1924 Aa ain 7 24875 
S (A 13, M 4,6,22,26) 


SMART, W. M. ae sun, the stars and 
the universe. (modern discoveries) Long- 
mans 1928 trade ed. $5; college ed. $4.50 
291p 28-25288 SC (14,22) 


NORDMANN, CHARLES. The kingdom of 
the heavens. O.P. Appleton 1923 $3.50 
261p 24-8783 SC (13,14,22) 


7. History and enrichment 


BRASHEAR, J. A. The autobiography of 
man who ioved the stars. Houghton 
1925 $4 262p 25-26443 SC (11.22) 


DENNIS, G. P. The end of the Ma 
Simon & Schuster 1930 $2.50 iy 30- rts} 
2) 


*FISK, DOROTHY. Exploring the upper 
atmosphere. Oxford 1934 166p $1.75 
JS (14,21-22) 


FROST, E. B. An _ astronomer’s iife. 
Houghton 1933 $3.50 300p 33-29992 
SC (14,22 att) 


*HALE, G. E._ Signals from the stars. 
Scribner 1931 $2 138p 31-32914 SC (10,22) 
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LASSER, DAVID. Conquest of space. Pen- 
guin press 1931 $3 288p 31-35429 JS (14,22) 


LODGE, OLIVER. Pioneers of science. 
Macmillan 1930 $2.50 404p 5-4504 
(11,22 unatt) 


*MACPHERSON, Cc. Makers of astron- 
omy. Oxford lost "$2. 50 244p aS 23635 
SC (11,21,22) 
SHAPLEY, HARLOW. A source book in 
astronomy. McGraw-Hill 1929 $4 412p 
29-1109 SC (11,22) 
STETSON, H. T. an and the stars. 
McGraw-Hill 1930 $3 221p 30-32555 
SC (11,14,21,22) 
WILLIAMS . 8S. The great astronomers. 
Simon & Schuster 1930 $6 618p 30-15905 


SC (4,11,13,23-5) 


McCABE, JOSEPH. The end of the world. 
O.P. Dutton 1920 $2.50 266p ene 4 
SC (14,21,22) 


8. Atlases and globes 


BARNARD, E. EB. A pramerephic atlas 
of selected portions of the Milky Way. 
Carnegie 1927 2v. $10 27-23814 


BROWN, BASIL. Astronomical atlases, 
mage and charts; an historical and gen- 
eral guide. Search pub. co. London 1932 
18s 200p 33-6251 


NORTON, A. P. Atlas. (best for advanced 
Pm nee en ager, (8000 stars) Eastern 
erasers Supply Co. Boston 1933 $4.25 8&p 
STETSON, HARLAN. Sky map construc- 
tion for everybody. Eastern science sup- 
ply co 1924 7ic 30p 24-28858 


STEVENSON, E. L. Terrestial and celes- 
tial globes. Yale 1921 2v. $12 21-18954 


Meteorology 


1. Score sheet for meteorology 


Text material: 


. Atmosphere—composition, function 

. Wind—prevailing, cause of, effect 

. Seasons—characteristics of each, cause, 
effect 

. Precipitation—rain, snow, frost, 
fog, hail 

. Temperature—observations, thermometer 

. Clouds—types, characteristics, cause 

. Weather bureau—forecasting, value, 
maps, publications 

. Storms—electrical and optical 
ena, signals, kinds 

9. Instruments—barometer, 

anemometer, vane, gauges 
10. Climate—especially U.S. 
11. Enrichment 


Feature material: 


21. Index—popular and scientific names 
22. ial diagrams, ta- 


ice, dew, 


ono -, whe 


phenom- 


pychrometer, 


23. Maps—weather especially 


24. Bib iograph 
25. Appendix of useful data 


2. General works 


IN PRINT 


8. ABERCROMBY, gg ag Ow the 


nature of weather Routl 
London 1934 10s 6d ‘hp we sm qd, 7 8, roe SS 


10. BARNEY, M. W. eather and 
rhymes. Knopf 1931 BA 103p “Me s2107 


E (11,22) 


* 1. BROOKS, C. F. the weather? Har- 


court 1924 $2 301p he ae 


(1,2,4-11,21-3) 
BRUNT, DAVID. Meteorology. Oxford 1928 
$1 112p 28-18383 S (1-6) 


15. ELM, I. EB. Weather and why. (aviation) 
McKay 1929 $2.50 109p 29-29691 


SC (1,2,4-8,10,21- 


t 2. FREE, E. E. McBride 1928 $3 
8351p 28-33045 SC (1-10,21,22,24) 


5. HEILE, MARYANNA. The world’s moods. 
Rockwell 1930 $1.25 11llp refiaaen aa 
~9,22) 


9. HUMPHREYS, W. J. Rain making and 
other weather vagaries. Williams & Wil- 
kins 1926 $2.50 157p 26-15484 S (4,8,11,22) 


*11. JAMESON, P. R. Weather and weather 
instruments. Taylor, Rochester 1931 $1 
164p 23-15733 JS (4,9,22x) 


12. KOEPPE, C. E. The Canadian climate. 
McKnight 1931 $3.32 280p 32-11606 
SC (10,21,22) 


4. LONGSTRETH, T. M. Reading the weath- 
er. (camp) Macmillan 1925 $1 Pe 3 % ras) 
ee) 


tLUCKIESH, MATTHEW. The book of the 
sky. (aviation) Dutton 1933 $3 335p 33-5592 
JSC (2,4,6,8,21,22x) 


7. McADIE, ALEXANDER. Man and weath- 
er. Harvard 1926 $2 99p 26-6965 
JS (1,4,6,8,11,22) 


Weather. 


16. MAGUIRE, C. J. Aerology. (aviation) 
McGraw-Hill 1931 Ps 50 136p 31-2877 
C (1,2,4,7,8,21-3 anatt) 
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6. SHAW, W. N. Drama of weather. Mac- 
millan 1933 $3.50 bg 34-495 
(2,7,9,11,21,22x att) 


* 3. VanCLEEF, EUGENE. Story of _ the 
weather. Appleton 1929 = 50 274p 29-19611 
JS (1-10,21,22,24) 


13. WHATHAM, RICHARD. Meteorology for 
aviator and layman. Stokes 1930 $3 179p 
30-6167 SC (1,2,4-9,21-3) 


OUT OF PRINT 


HUMPHREYS, W. J. Weather proverbs 
and paradoxes. Williams & Wilkins 1923 
$1.50 125p 23-14593 JSC (11,22) 


McADIE, ALEXANDER. Wind and weath- 
er. Macmillan 1922 $1.25 82p 22-24707 
SC (2,4,22,23) 


MOORE, W. L. The new air world. Little 
1922 $3 326p 22-22693 JS (1-10,21,22) 


TALMAN, C. F. The realm of the air. 
Bobbs-Merril 1931 $4 318p 31-9131 
JS (1,2,4-10,21,22 att) 


WARD, R. DeC. The climates of the U.S. 
Ginn 1925 $4 518p 25-21094 SC (1-10,22,23) 


3. Precipitation and clouds 


BENTLEY, W. A. Snow crystals. Mc- 
Graw-Hill 1931 $10 227p 31-34127 
All (2500 illus) 


CAVE, C. J. P. Clouds and weather phe- 


nomena for artists and other lovers of 
nature. Macmillan. 1926 $1.75 29p 26-26718 
All (22x) 

CLARKE, G. A. Clouds. O.P. Dutton 1921 
$8 136p 21-12806 All (22x,23) 


CLAYDEN, A. W. Cloud studies. Dutton 
1925 $4.50 200p 26-26510 
SC (21,22x,94 halftones) 
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*HUMPHREYS, W. J. Fogs and clouds. 
Williams & Wilkins 1926 $4 104p 26-21753 
JSC (21,22,24) 


McADIE, ALEXANDER. Clouds. Harvard 
1930 $5 22p 30-30656 All (52 plates) 


McADIE, ALEXANDER. Fog. Macmillan 
1934 $2.50 2383p 52 photos 34-30386 
SC (4,22x) 


McADIE, ALEXANDER. Making’ the 
weather. Macmillan 1923 $1 88p gong 


Js (22) 
QUAYLE, W. A. Book of clouds. Abing- 
don 1925 $2 114p 25-19932 All (22x) 


SMALL, S. A. The boys book of the earth. 
Dutton 1924 $1 28lp 24-24875 
JS (A 13, M 4,6,22,26) 


THOMPSON, J. M. Water wonders every 
child should know. Grosset 1928 $1 233p 
7-35227 J (22x 


McADIE, ALEXANDER. A cloud atlas. 
O.P. Rand McNally 1923 57p 24-664 
JS (22x) 


4. Weather and climate 


BROOKS, C. E. P. Climate; a handbook. 
2d rev. ed. Benn 1932 $3 200p 33-9244 
SC (21,22) 
EDWARDS, K. C. The A B C of climate. 
Hamilton, London 1930 2s 6d _140p 
SC (22,24,25) 
LAUGHTON, CARR & HEDDON. Great 


storms. Payson 1931 $1.25 254p 31-2859 
JS (22 att) 


VISHER, 8S. S. Climatic laws; 90 general- 
izations. Wiley 1924 $1.50 96p 24-19929 
JSC (21-3) 
WARD, R. DeC. The climates of the U.S 
O.P. Ginn 1925 $4 518p 25-21094 
JSC (22,23) 


Supplementary Aids 


1. Periodical material 


Useful magazines listed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature: 

National geographic magazine 

Nature magazine 

Popular mechanics magazine 

Popular science monthly 

Science news supplement 

Scientific American 

Scientific monthly 


Material is located by looking under appro- 

priate subject headings such as those found 

in the Score Sheet. Addresses are given in 
the cumulated numbers of the Guide. Other 
useful periodicals are: 

Current science (weekly). 75c a year; special 
rates to clubs. American Education Press, 
40 S. 3 St. Columbus, Ohio, or 580 Fifth 
Ave. New York. Excellent. Astronomy de- 
partment 
Monthly evening sky map. $1.50 Leon Bar- 
ritt, 244 Adams St. Brooklyn, N.Y. In- 
valuable 

Popular astronomy. $4 Goodsell observatory, 

arleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

School science and mathematics. $2.50 7633 
Calumet Ave. Chicago 

Science. $6 (weekly) Science Press, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg. New York 

Science classroom. 3c issue Popular Science 
Pub. Co. 281 Fourth Ave. New York 


Science education. $1.50 Menasha, Wisconsin 


Science news letter. $5 (weekly) Constitution 
Ave. at 2ist St. N.W., Washington, D.C 


Taylor Tycos. Monthly at 25c per copy, ex- 
cept to schools, colleges and _ libraries, 
gratis thru the librarian or instructor. 
Taylor Instrument Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
Its excellent material on meteorology is 
valuable. 


The telescope; an illustrated magazine of 
astronomy. $1 yearly? or 20c an _ issue. 
Bond Astronomy Club at Harvard Obser- 
vatory, Cambridge, Mass. Excellent pic- 
tures 


Special mention should be made of the star 
maps and astronomy department in the Nature 
Magazine; the Amateur Astronomer that In- 
galls conducts in the Scientific American; the 
maps in Barritt’s Magazine; and random ma- 
terial often to be found in the Literary Digest, 
National Geographic, Popular Mechanics, Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Natural History, etc. 
The Re. ers’ Guide is an invaluable key to 
this material. 


2. Pamphlet material 


Wonders of the sky. American association 
for the advancement of science c/o Smith- 
sonian institution, Washington, D.C. nod 
5c 1932 A bibliography. Free to librarians 


Meteorites, meteors and shooting stars. F. A. 
Lucas. American Museum of Natural His- 
tory no64 15¢c 23p 1931 165 il. 


Comets, meteors and meteorites C. A. Reeds. 
American Museum of Natural Historv no77 
10c 16p 1933 21 il. 
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Weather merit badge pamphlet. Boy scouts 
of America, Park Ave. New York 20c 
73p 1929 il. 

Astronomy merit badge pee Boy Scouts 
of America 20c 43p 1929 il. 

The earth in space. A. K. Lobeck. Columbia 
university 1929 teachers chart 

Cornell Rural school leaflets. N.Y. State col- 
lege of agriculture, Ithaca. Free to rural 
school teachers of N.Y. State. 50c for 4 
issues or 10c for each, except 20c for teach- 
ers issue. “The sky at night’ 10c 43p Ja. 
1930 still available 

Handbook of the heavens; guide for explora- 
tion among the stars. Junior Astronomy 
Club, Natural History Museum, New York 
50c 1934 - 

Practical hints for amateur forecasts. Tay- 
lor Instrument Co. Rochester 1l5c 

Humidity, its effect on health and comfort. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 15c 

The mountains and cloudland and rainfall. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 15c 

The thermometer and its family tree. Taylor 
Instrument Co. 15c 

The barometer as the footrule of the air. 
Taylor Instrument Co. lic 

The compass, the signpost of the world. Tay- 
lor Instrument Co. 15c 

Climates of the world. G. T. Trewartha. Wis- 
consin geog. press pa 35c 1928 teachers 
charts 

Protection of buildings and farm property 
from lightning nol512 10c U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Farmers Bulletin 

Frost_and the prevention of damage by it. 
no1588 10c U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Farm- 
ers Bulletin 

Making the glass disk for a 70-inch telescope 
reflector. 10c 15p 1929 U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of standards 


The U.S. Weather Bureau publishes various 
types of weather maps with yearly and bundle 
rates. There is also its Monthly weather re- 
view at $1.50 a year; Weekly weather and 
“- bulletin at $1.30; Weekly cotton region 
bulletin and Weekly corn and wheat region 
bulletin at 30c per season. Special items on 
its price list (Apply Supt. of Documents) are: 

Types of anticyclones in the U.S. 25c Publi- 

cation no4 

Weather forecasting. 5c Bulletin no42 

Cloud forms. 12 half-tone plates 20 x 26 5c 


Cloud forms. 32 half-tone plates and descrip- 
tive pamphlet 20c 
Barometer and the measurement of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 15c 
Daily weather map with explanations. Text 
and 4 charts 5c 
Educational series free to principals and high 
school teachers: 
Cloud forms (12 half-tone plates) 
Wind-Barometer table (leaflet) 
The Weather Bureau (descriptive pam- 
phiet) 
Explanation of the Weather Map (leaflet) 
Sample copy of the Washington Daily 
weather map 


This set costs 10c to all others 


3. General materials 


The following encyclopedias should be con- 
sulted under proper headings: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Britannica Junior, New inter- 
national encyclo ia, New wonder book, Book 
of knowledge, Compton’s picture encyclopedia, 
Pictured nowledge, Richards  cyclopedia, 
World book encyclopedia. The World almanac 
also has material on planets, zodiac, time, 
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sun, moon, stars, ete. The Classroom teacher 
and the Lincoln school research studies will 
aid in focusing material. 

photographs, 


Star maps, atlases, finders, 


planispheres are: 


The astro-planisphere star finder. P. Sho- 
gren, 40 Lorraine Ave. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Barritt-Serviss star and planet finder. $5 
Barritt, 244 Adams St. Brooklyn 


Planet tables to 1937 for $1 and Planet disks 
at 35c per set for above 


Comstock, A. B. Star maps 25c Slingerland- 
Comstock Co. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Hammett’s revolving planisphere. $2 Freder- 
ick Warne & Co. 26 EB. 22 St. New York 


Handy star finder. $1 Nature book distribu- 
tors, 1212 Sixteenth St. Washington, D.C. 


Junior star finder. 25c Smaller size repro- 
duction of the above 


The Inky pilot and planet guide. G. R. Lock- 
wood, 35 Berkeley Pl. Bloomfield, N.J. 


Looseleaf star maps. Slingerland-Comstock 
Co, 


Pathfinder star maps by E. S. King. Cosmos 
press $1.25 4p 12 maps 1926 


Radium star map. $10.25 E. W. Sundell, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

Southern hemisphere star and planet finder 
$5 Barritt 

Barritt is recommended as a good source 


of information and material of the above types 
He has also for sale such card devices as: 


The dipper as a guide to the first magni- 
tude stars. 25c 
Northern constellations showing mythological 


figures. 25c 


Time of day at any place in the 
a glance. 35c 


Norton’s star atlas of 7000 stars. $4 
Schurig’s star atlas. $2 
Steuker’s star atlas in English, German and 


world at 


Spanish. $15 

Celestial photographs and lantern slides. $1 
each 

Slingerland-Comstock Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 

have the following: 

Star maps for each month. 18 sheets per pack. 
25c 

Solar system. Hadley. 38p 25c 

Constellations. Crafton. 108p 25c 


Star and planet guide. Cady. 10c 

Lesson on clouds. 25 sheets per pack. 25c 

How to know the clouds; How to tell the 
weather, 3 sheets. 25c 


Cloud plates. 7 packs of 25 sheets each. 25c 
each 


A game, Polaris, is manufactured by the 
Polaris Co. 1404 New York Ave. Washington, 
D.C. The Tinsley Laboratories, 2017 Wheeler 
St. Berkeley, Cal. will send free a catalog of 
everything for the amateur telescope maker. 
The Trippensee Planetarium Co. 2679 E. Grand 
Blvd.- Detroit, Mich. has many kinds cf mod- 
els for showing position and motion of the 
solar system. 


Motion picture sources are: 

Bray Pictures Corp. 729 Seventh Ave. 
York. Weather, sun, snow, air. rent 

American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. nol64 observatories free 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C 
Exploring the upper air, 1 reel: Watchine 
the weather, 2 reels; Clouds, 1 reel. free 

Edited Pictures System, 330 W. 42 St. New 
York. rent 

Society for Visual 
St. Chicago. rent 


New 


Education, 327 LaSalle 
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A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


h 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


AMERICANA annual 1935; an encyclopedia of 
current events. $8 Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation (April) 

031 Encyclopedias and 
This revision of a useful 
to date world developments in economics, art, 
education, science, music, history, literature, 
agriculture and medicine, etc. It contains also 
special articles on all New Deal agencies. (See 


HSC) 
100 PHILOSOPHY 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME CECIL. New 
minds for old: the art and science of mind- 
training. $3 Macmillan (March) 

150 Psychology 

Mind training—training the mind as athletes 
train the body—is the theme of this book. It 
starts with the question that every intelligent 
person must ask himself: how can I train my- 
self so that I may get the best out of life, and 
myself contribute the most to life? Among the 
poirts and problems on which the author dwells 
are: what is happiness, and how we can get it; 
health, and how to keep it; imagination, its 
uses and developments; memory and vision; 
what is logic, and how it can help us; how to 
see things rightly; concentration and genius; 
the control of temperament; the truth and 
falsity of psychoanalysis; the fine art of life 

(See STC for other books by same author; 

Huntting list) 


TRETTIEN, AUGUSTUS WILLIAM. Why we 
feel that way; an analysis of the human emo- 
tions. 452p $3 Stratford (Ready) 

157 Emotions 

This volume is the result of years of rich ex- 
perience by an authority in the field of psy- 
chology. Some of the many problems treated 
are complexes, fears, worries, anger, hate, 
anxieties, love, sex, social conflicts, and re- 
ligious disturbances, that may disturb the state 
of unified harmony of feelings and actions, 
thought and emotions. 


YOUNG, VASH. A fortune to share and Lets 
start over again. 350p $1 Blue ribbon bks. 
(March 12) 

174 Success. Conduct of life 
Reprint of two books bound in one volume, 

first published separately in 1931 and 1932. 

Optimistic advice on how to get out of one’s 

personal depression. (See BRD 1931 and 1932; 

Huntting list) 

BERGSON, HENRI LOUIS. Two sources of 
morality and religion; tr. by R. A.- Audra and 
C. Brereton. about 330p probable price $3 Holt 
(March 25) 

194.9 Ethics. Religion—Philosophy 
The result of twenty-five years’ reflection and 
research on the part of the author of Creative 


dictionaries 
yearbook brings up 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Evolution, the present volume is a profound and 
stimulating inquiry into the nature and origins 
of the moral sense. ‘What Bergson has es- 
sentially done is to take the same critical guns 


which he formerly trained on scientism and 
turn them on traditional ethics and religion.’’ 
(The Nation) (See STC for other titles by 


this author; also Living Authors) 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


COLTON, ETHAN THEODORE. Four patterns 
of revolution. 313p $2.50 Assn. press (Ready) 
321.6 Communism—Russia. Fascism—Italy. 
Nazi movement. United States—Politics and 
government, 1933- 
The author undertakes to explain what Stalin, 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Roosevelt and their 
parties are doing for, with, and to the popu- 


lations they govern; and in doing so to show 
wherein they are comparable and contrasting 
in objectives, principles, methods, and results. 


The purpose has been to describe and interpret 
rather than to argue and pass judgment. The 
accounts deal only with the more determining 
features of national policy and of public in- 
terest, and in this order: origins and objectives; 
power and party; economic theory and struc- 


ture; labor; agriculture; education; family; 
women and youth; social welfare and protec- 
tion; religion; nationalism and militarization; 


international relations. 


KOTANY, LUDWIG. Science of economy. 719p 

$3.50 Putnam (Ready) 

330 Economics 

This timely book presents a new economic 
theory which takes into consideration such im- 
portant factors as relativity, evolution, the re- 
cent achievements of the several sciences and 
the recent conclusions of political science and 
the theory of the state. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Collective 
bargaining. (Reference shelf v. 10, no. 1) 26ip 
90c Wilson (Ready) 

331.1163 Labor contract—United States 
Question for debate: All collective bargaining 
should be negotiated thru non-company unions 
safeguarded by law. Briefs, bibliography and 
selected articles on both sides. 


MULLER, HELEN MARIE, comp. Democratic 
collectivism. (Reference shelf v. 9, no. 10) 
16ip 90c Wilson (Ready) 

335 Collectivism 
Question for debate: The general welfare of 
the people of the United States would be best 


promoted by democratic collectivism. Briefs, 
+ 1a and selected articles, on both 
siaes, 
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600 USEFUL ARTS 


HOYT, RAY. “‘We can take it’: a short story 
of the C. C. C. 130p pa 25c American Bk. co. 
(Ready) 

634.90973 United States. Civilian conserva- 
tion corps 
The story of the C. C. C. from its inception 
by President Roosevelt to date. It traces the 
co-ordination of the governing agencies and the 
rapid ‘‘mobilization’’ of the men, summarizes 
and evaluates its achievements in terms of 
men and forestry preservation, and pictures the 
arrival of the men, their gradual adjustments, 
their life at the camp and their recreational 
and educational activities. 


HARBISON, CLARENCE E. Our dogs. 350p il 

$2.50 Judd (Ready) 

636.7 Dogs 

A new edition of a text-book first published 
in 1932 which deals with the feeding, training 
and care of all breeds of dogs. Over one 
hundred pages of new material as well as more 
illustrations have been added. (See STC) 


MOFFIT, ELLA B. Cocker spaniel. 300p il $2.50 

Judd (Ready) 

636.7 Spaniels 

Gives complete information on the history and 
characteristics of the cocker spaniel, together 
with standards for field trial and bench, as 
well as practical advice on the training, raising 
and handling of the dog. ; 


HARBECK, MERLE J. Student upholsterer’s 
po em guide. 67p il postpaid $1.50 The author, 
16 Forest Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. (Ready) 
645.4 Upholstery 
Both men and women are interested in how 
upholstered furniture is made. In every school, 
there are boys who would like to learn how 
to do this work. This pocket guide has been 
placed on the market at a price which will allow 
both public libraries and school libraries to 
purchase copies for the use of their ——. 
A discount of 25% is allowed to all libraries 
and schools for single copies. Write for special 
prices in quantities. 


700 FINE ARTS 


DECORATIVE art, 1935, ed. by C. G. Holme. 
il pa $3.50; cloth $4.50 Studio (March) 
740 House decoration. Architecture 
30th annual issue. Over 200 illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of modern houses, ac- 
cessories, table arrangement, etc. The woman’s 
point of view is particularly stressed. (See STC) 


ADAMS, ANSEL. ow a EPteecemh. (How 
to do it series, v. 8) il $3. Studio (March) 
770 Photography 
A profusely illustrated book which tells com- 
prehensively from the beginning to the end 
how to take a photograph of character, dis- 
tinction and lasting beauty. A book to delight 
the amateur. 


800 LITERATURE 


BAUTAIN, LOUIS EUGENE MARIE. Art of 
extempore speaking. $1 Blue ribbon bks. 
(March 12) 

808.5 Oratory 
Reprint of a work first published in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. <A _ general 
treatise by a French scholar, who was also an 
eminent extemporaneous preacher. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 

RASCOE, BURTON. Story of the worlds great 
writers. (Titans of literature) 496p $1 Biue 
ribbon bks. (March 12) 

809 Literature—History and criticism. Au- 
thors 


Reprint. Originally published in 1932 as 
Titans of Literature. An informal and uncon- 


Say you read it in 
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ventional history of European literature from 
Homer to the present. (See Authors Today 
fet) Yesterday; STC; BRD 1932; Huntting 
ist 
CRAM, RALPH ADAMS. Convictions and con- 
troversies; fifteen essays and addresses, 288p 
$2.50 Marshall Jones (March 15) 
814 

Contents: Recovery or regeneration? Chal- 
lengers of democracy; Beyond the nemesis; 
Ordeal by beauty; White magic; Radio City— 
and after; Mystery of Sakkarah; Educational 
value of beauty; Fulfillment; Why we do not 
behave like human beings; Post Caesarem quid; 
Oxford movement and public worship; New 
middle ages; Christian unity; Last of the 
Squires. 


900 HISTORY 


POMFRET, JOHN EDWIN. Geographic pattern 
of mankind. 43ip $4 # =Appleton-Century 
(March 15) 

910 Geography 

This book is in iine with the newest thought 
in history and the other social sciences, which 
recently have been awakened to the great in- 
fluence of geographical factors such as climate, 
topography, soil and the like on all human 
effort and achievement. It is a study of the re- 
lationship of man to his physical environment 
in the world today. It surveys the whole world 
and is packed with concrete information on 
physical features, transportation, resources, in- 
dustries, and occupations. 


FISCHER, LOUIS. Soviet journey. $2.50 Smith, 

H. (March 25) 

914.7 Russia—Description and travel 

“I want to try to make the reader see, hear, 
feel, and smell Russia. I want him to travel 
with me on trains and boats, go with me into 
homes and factories, probe with me the private 
thoughts and private life of various kinds of 
Soviet citizens. I would like to make Russia 
concrete and real to the person who has never 
seen it or whose knowledge is incomplete.” 
Introduction to Soviet Journey. (See STC; 
Huntting List) 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. Vagabond 
Sovietiand. 320p il $2.75 Stokes (Ready) 
914.7 Russia—Description and travel 


Popular and informative first hand impres- 
sions of the Soviets and their people by a 
skilled observer and famed traveler. (See STC; 
Huntting List) 


SYMINGTON, JOHN. In a Bengal jungle. 245p 
il $2 Univ. of N. C. press (Ready) 
915.41 Bengal. Elephants. Hunting—Bengal 
Adventures of a medical man who spent a 
dozen years on the English-owned tea gardens 
at the base of the Himalaya mountains—treat- 
ing coolies, fighting cholera, hunting tigers, 
capturing wild elephants, killing wild peacock 
for a Christmas dinner. (See Huntting List) 


WILSON, CHARLES MORROW. Backwoods 
America. 209p il $2.50 Univ. of N. C. press 
(Ready) 

917.67 Ozark mountains. 
(Southern states) 

A sympathetic picture of rural America—its 
philosophy, superstitions, religion, language and 
the essence of its humor; stories of the store- 
keeper, the doctor, lawmakers and breakers, 


in 


Mountain whites 


moonshiners, and evenings of fun. (See 
Huntting List) 
ALMOND, NINA, and LUTZ, RALPH HAS- 


WELL, eds. Treaty of St. Germain. (Hoover 

war library publications no. 5) $6 Stanford 

univ. press (March) 

940.31412 St. Germain, Treaty of, 1919 

This documentary history, of increasing in- 
terest and importance in view of the present 
conditions in central Burope, reveals the de- 
mands of the succession states and the discus- 
sions and decisions of the Allied supreme coun- 
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cil. Throws new light on such questions as the 
Anschluss and whether President Wilson 
pledged the aid of United States force in main- 
taining the provisions of the treaty. 


LUTZ, RALPH HASWELL, ed. Causes of the 
German collapse in 1918. (Hoover war library 
publications no. 4) 309p $4 Stanford univ. 
press (Ready) 

943.085 Germany—History—Revolution, 1918- 


The authorized English translation of the of- 
ficial documents of the commission appointed 
by the Second Reich giving in the German’s 
own words the reasons for their collapse in 
1918. Helps to explain the rapid rise of na- 
tional socialism under Hitler. (See STC for 
note on importance of author’s previous books) 


BUNYAN, JAMES, and FISHER, HAROLD 
HENRY, eds. Bolshevik revolution, 1917-1918; 
documents and materials. (Hoover war Ii- 
brary publications no. 3) 735p $6 Stanford 
univ. press (Ready) 

947.084 Russia—History—Revolution, 
Bolshevism 
The story of how the Bolsheviks seized power 
in Russia and kept it during the first six 
months of their rule is told in the language of 
the decrees, manifestos and other public docu- 
ments, in the words of participants and ob- 
servers, and in the reports of the contemporary 
press. 


REA, GEORGE BRONSON. Case for Man- 
choukuo. 425p $3 50 Appleton-Century 
(March 8) 

951.8 Manchoukuo. Eastern question (Far 
East) 


1917-. 


Among world problems of the present time 
there is none more immediate or of more 
direct interest to Americans than the situation 
in the Far East that centers in the newly 
formed state of Manchoukuo. This book voices a 
powerful presentation of the claims of Man- 
choukuo to the recognition denied it by the 
United States and every other nation except 
Japan. The book is a complete survey of the 
international situation with respect to the 
Orient. 


TURNER, FREDERICK JACKSON. The United 
States: 1830-1850. about 600p probable price 
$4.50 Holt (March 14) 

973.5 United States—History—1815-1861 

This, the major work of the 1932 Pulitzer 
prize winner in history, is a detailed and 
penetrating study of a critical period in Ameri- 
can history, emphasizing those underlying sec- 
tional conditions—social, economic, geographical 
and political—that are so important for an un- 
derstanding of our past and present. (See STC; 

Huntting List) 


BIOGRAPHY 


DAVIES, A. MERVYN. Strange destiny: a 


biography of Warren Hastings. 432p i! $5 
Putnam (March 14) 

B or 92 Hastings, Warren 

At this moment of crisis and decision in 


British Indian affairs no figure in the common 
history of the two countries is of greater in- 
terest or merits closer study. The man who 
emerges in these pages is the man who once 
confessed that he loved India a little better than 
his own country. Warren Hastings no longer 
stands in need of vindication, but the excessive 
amount of attention paid to certain of his 
actions has resulted in a distorted view of his 
career as a whole and a failure to appreciate 
the full extent of his greatness. His life can 
now be seen in better perspective and, by 
probing deep into the soul and nature of War- 
ren Hastings, Mr Davies reveals the true nature 
of this amazing man. The approach to his sub- 
ject is critical and rational. He has striven for 
and achieved accuracy, lucidity and soundness 
of judgment. He has devoted more than four 
years of painstaking work to this biography. 
Woven into the account of Hastings’ life is the 
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fascinating story of the establishment of British 
rule in India, laid against a dark background 
of English politics, and a complete gallery of 
historical figures, with the striking and sinister 
Philip Francis given major prominence. (See 
Huntting list) 

DUNCAN, WILLIAM CARY. Amazing Madame 

Jumel. 320p $3 Stokes (Ready) 

B or 92 Jumel, Mme Eliza (Bowen) 

Witty and. unusual biography of the woman 
who rose from street-walker to Vice-President’s 
wife, who caused the duel between Hamilton 
and Burr and who died the richest woman in 


America. Historical setting is interesting and 

important. (See Huntting list) 

HACKETT, FRANCIS. Francis |. 458p $3 
Doubleday, Doran (Ready) 


B or 92 Francis I, king of France 

The author of Henry the Highth (see STC) 
has now completed a companion biography of 
that other magnificent figure of the field of 
the cloth of gold, Francis the First of France. 
He has devoted five years to the task and has 
made of the fascinating Frenchman an even 
more vivid figure than that of the English 
rival who divided the world with him. (See 
Huntting list; Living Authors) 


ISH-KISHOR, SULAMITH. Magnificent Hadrian 
—a biography of Hadrian, an emperor of 
Rome. 350p il $3 Putnam (March 7) 

B or 92 Hadrian, emperor of Rome 


Down the centuries Hadrian has been vilified 
—as a perverted monster who could murder, 
torture, oppress and ruin for the sheer mad 
pleasure of doing so. The present author shows 
that Hadrian was not like this and that his 
passion for Antinous, the beautiful youth who, 
after his suicide, was worshipped as a god, has 
an explanation understandable to our day that 
is entirely different from the version usually 
presented in history. Her analysis of Hadrian 
is a brilliant example of historical and psy- 
chological reconstruction. Her picture of Rome 
during Hadrian’s reign, of the kind of life that 
prevailed then, is full and authoritative. This 
is essentially a biography for the general reader 
—not for students, although they will find in 
it the very latest historical and archzological 
information. Miss Ish-Kishor’s psychological 
analysis of Hadrian is in itself sufficiently 
startling to attract both wide attention and 
controversy. 


PAPINI, GIOVANNI. 

Macmillan (March) 

B or 92 Dante Alighieri 

A re-creation of the Dante of the Trecento. 
Here we have the young poet making rhymes 
for Beatrice, the citizen who fulfilled the duties 
of public office, the ambassador who held his 
ground in the presence of Pope Boniface, the 
patriot who dreamed of universal empire, the 
exile who died as solitary as he had lived. 
The author has made an untrammelled and dis- 

sionate examination of all the material re- 
ating to Dante and of the poet’s own writ- 
ings, with the result that we have a fresh reve- 
lation, modern in its method, of the psychology 
of Dante. (See Living Authors) 


PONAFIDINE, MRS EMMA (COCHRAN). Rus- 
Po my home. 312p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (March 

) 
B or 92 Russia—History—Revolution, 1917-. 
Russia—Social life and customs. Bolshevism 
Reprint of a book first published in 1931. The 
Russian revolution as seen and experienced by 
the American wife of a cultured Russian diplo- 


339p il $3 


Dante vivo. 


mat. (See STC; BRD 1931) 
RADZIWILL, CATHERINE (RZEWUSKA) 
princess. The Empress Frederick. 246p $2.75 


Holt (March 14) 
B or 92 Victoria, empress 
Frederick III, German emperor 
An intimate study of that unhappy woman— 
Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, the mother 
of ex-Kaiser William II. Princess Radziwill 
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was the Empress’s personal friend and writes 
from inside knowledge of the German court. 
(See Huntting List) 


WARD, LESTER FRANK. Young Ward's diary; 
ed. by B. J. Stern. 300p $3 Putnam (March 7) 
B or 92 
This is a literary discovery. t 
kept as a young man by Lester F. Ward, who 
became America’s first great sociologist. It con- 
cerns ten years of his young manhood, from 


It is the diary 


1860-1870. It begins when he was living out- 
side of the little town of Towanda, Penn- 
sylvannia, and continues through his  ex- 
periences in the Union army, and concludes 


with his first years in Washington. It is rich 
with humanity, with young passion and love, 
with a great eagerness to acquire knowledge. 
It reveals the kind of life—barter, debating 
societies, rural hopes and disappointments—of 
those times. It reveals the youth of 4 man 
of great talent before that talent comes to 
fruition, or is even aware of itself. It is 
Americana of the very best kind. (See STC 
for books by Lester Frank Ward) 


FICTION 
ALEXANDER, IRENE. Ninth week. $2 Penn 

(Ready) 

Paul Randolph, seeking clues to the strange 
disappearance of his father, becomes involved 
in a series of mysterious and exciting happen- 
ings which surround the gloomy old Chaney 
mansion. Dark plots weave their intricate 
pattern of crime and intrigue. A desperate 
gang of criminals who have been using the old 
mansion as a hideout is uncovered. Unusual 
twists of plot make this an interesting mystery- 


romance. (See Huntting List) 
BROWNE, ELEANOR. This time _ forever. 
about 288p $2 Arcadia house (March 25) 


Youth’s bright dreams mirrored in a wist- 
fully poignant novel. 


EDEN, ROB, pseud. of BURKHARDT, ROB- 
ERT FERDINAND, and BURKHARDT, EVE. 
Want ad heiress. $2 Hopkins (March 15) 

A mystery story in which romance and crime 
enter but courage and honesty win out. By 
the authors of a long list of successful light 
fiction titles. (See Huntting February list) 


CHARLES, EDWARD. Portrait of the artist’s 

children. 292p $2 Lothrop (Apr. 8) 

The story of a modern English artist who, 
through the influence of his wife, his model, 
and his children, finally achieves his full 
stature. By the author of Indian Patchwork. 


FERBER, EDNA. Come and get it. 518p $2.50 | 


Doubleday, Doran (Ready) 


Come and Get It is a portrait of the timber- 
land of the Northwest and like its predecessors 


it mirrors an aspect of the social history of | 


It is the story of an entire family’s 
tumultuous life in the period that has seen 
two Roosevelts in the White House. Barney 
Glasgow, who had fought his way up from 
chore-boy in the lumber camps of Iron Ridge 
to lumber-king of Wisconsin, was fifty-three, 
with some reason to be content, when the 
granddaughter of his old friend, Swan Bostrom, 
mops ow his life. (See Living Authors; Hunt- 
ting list) 


America. 


FLYNN, BRIAN. Ladder of death. 288p $2 | 


Macrae-Smith-co. (March 11) 

An Anthony Bathurst story, in which the 
Inspector solves the mysterious murders of 
three girls, each of which had been dismissed 
as “‘accidental’’ by a coroners jury. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


KNEVELS, GERTRUDE. Lovers’ luck. $2 Penn 
(Ready) 
This is the story of three pairs of lovers and 
the luck that came to them—of Timothy who, 


} 
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in the winter of old age, remembered the sweet- 
heart of his spring; of Brian and Althea who 
deceived him; of Brian and Felicity who taught 
him what love meant. (See Huntting list) 


MILLER, MRS HELEN (TOPPING). Splendor 
of eagles. $2 Penn (Ready) 
A story of men and women who 
vibrantly alive and who are as strong 


are 
and 


splendid as the rugged Carolina mountains 
which surround them. (See Huntting list) 
NELSON, LAWRENCE. Return to dreams. 


about 270p $2 Arcadia house (March 15) 
Tempestuous struggle of young lovers against 
prejudices of their elders. 


PROVOST, AGNES LOUISE. Hills of destiny. 
288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (March 11) 
A swift-moving love story set against a back- 
ground of action and romance, by the author 
of The Closed Door, etc. (See Huntting list) 


THIRKELL, MRS ANGELA (MACKAIL). 
ar in the house. $2 Smith, H. (March 
The “demon in the house” is Tony Morland, 

a twelve-year old boy with a natural gift for 
making disconcerting remarks and a passion 
for trains and allegedly scientific research. The 
confusion that this bubbling youth—ably as- 
sisted by his friend and foil, Donk, who is as 
silent as Harpo Marx and just as funny—brings 
into a well-ordered adult world, makes side- 
splitting reading. (See Huntting List) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THORNDIKE library; ed. by E. L. Thorndike. 
6v il set $9; ea $1.50 Appleton-Century 
(March 1) 

A graded library for boys and girls. Included 
in the present first set of six volumes are 
proven classics which Dr Thorndike has edited 
to meet the interests and abilities of children 
of nine or older. The idea behind the project 
is to modify famous volumes in respect to 
vocabulary and construction by substitution and 
elimination rather than rewriting and so to fit 
them exactly to the proper age-group. Set A 
gives much practice in the 2500 words most 
needed by children for reading and uses about 
1450 words beside these. Other sets will follow 
to increase the youthful reader’s vocabulary in 
methodical progression. Set A is comprised of: 
Andersen's fairy tales; Black beauty; Pinocchio; 
Wonder book; Little lame prince, and Water 
babies; Heidi. 


REPRINTS 


Bautain, L. E. M. Art of extempore speaking. 
808.5 


Ponafidine, Mrs E. C. Russia my home. B or 92 


Rascoe, Burton. Story of the worlds great 
writers (Titans of literature). 809 


Young, Vash. A fortune to share and Lets 
start over again. 174 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BK!I—Booklist 


HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 


cC—Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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Stimulating Children’s Reading Interest 
By Dorothy McPherson 


HE old adage, “You can lead a horse to 

water but you can’t make him drink,” 
applies to children and books. The library 
may be attractively furnished and well sup- 
plied with desirable and entertaining books, 
but it does not necessarily follow that all the 
children who go there will want to read. 

Since books should not be forced upon 
children and since enjoyment is necessary to 
the formation of tastes, the problem is how 
to make the children want to read and how to 
be fairly certain they will enjoy what they 
read. 

Fortunately, there are a large number of 
methods and devices available so that, with a 
little experimenting, the librarian can achieve 
the desired results. She must be careful, how- 
ever, of using too many or too obvious means. 
The library cannot be cluttered up with all 
sorts of traps to catch the non-readers, nor 
can the librarian’s time be taken up solely 
with children of this type. 

It would be foolish to say that any one 
method or group of methods will prove suc- 
cessful. What is food for one child may be 
poison to another. The librarian must be the 
final judge. She must consider the group of 
children or the individual in whom she is 
trying to instill the reading habit, and plan 
accordingly. 

Since the librarian is a salesman in some 
respects, she can follow many of the rules of 
salesmanship. If she wants to sell her books, 
or rather the idea of reading, she must make 
the library a place to which children like to 
go. 
An attractive, well arranged library with 
suitable equipment and carefully chosen books 
is of vital importance. The fact that the 
chairs are too small or the shelves are too 
high or that there are not enough windows 
may seem trivial, but matters like these can 
not be neglected if the library is to be a 
success. In short, the library must be 
furnished comfortably and adequately, be 
pleasing in appearance and have an atmo- 
sphere conductive to reading. 

Pictures always catch the eye and can be 
made use of in a number of ways. Book 
jackets on the bulletin board and changed 
frequently are always effective, especially if 
there are brief comments or annotations of 
them. Book maps or maps of fairyland on 
which are located titles of books and stories 
will be examined eagerly. 

Posters made by the children or those put 
out by book publishers and associations are 


common in most libraries. A colorful poster 
with a printed list of titles beneath it com- 
bines the idea of poster and book list. 


Direct questions will bring answers. A 
poster on which are arranged ends from book 
jackets in the form of a book shelf and bear- 
ing the question, “How many of these have 
you read?” will invariably start the children 
counting. Likewise, a question such as— 
“What little girl ate a piece of cake that 
made her so large her feet looked like pin- 
heads ?”—will cause that particular book to 
have a sudden rise in popularity. 

An effective use of the poster method is as 
follows. Take a large sheet of cardboard and 
place at the top a caption such as, “Why | 
enjoyed this book,” or “I liked this book 
because—.” Beneath the heading, place across 
the sheet several small pictures illustrating 
various books. The title and author of each 
book are written beneath the picture. The 
space below each picture can be ruled into 
sections or small cards can be cut to fit. The 
children love to write down in one or two 
brief sentences why they enjoyed a favorite 
book. 

The best part of it all comes later, when 
John, who doesn’t like to read, comes to the 
library. He is there only because his class is 
scheduled to the library for that period. He 
wanders around the room killing time until 
he will be permitted to leave. The poster 
catches his eye and he saunters over to read 
it. There is children’s writing on it and he 
notices the name of his best friend. He reads 
what his chum has written about a certain 
book. “It is sure keen—full of pirates and 
robbers and things.” 

If his friend said that about it, it must be 
true. John thinks he will get the book and 
just look at the pictures in it. He finds it, 
glances at the illustrations, turns back to the 
first page, and before he realizes it, he is 
reading the book. 

Comments of the children on their favorite 
books can also be bound together in little 
booklets with the grade on the cover. These 
can he saved from year to year and a new 
sixth grade class will peruse eagerly the com- 
ments of the old sixth graders. 

Picture books with very little reading matter 
in them are, of course, popular with those 
who haven’t acquired the reading habit. A 
scrapbook containing illustrations and brief 
extracts from books forms a bridge here be- 
tween the simple picture book and the story 
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book. The pictures attract; the annotations 
and titles lead on to new fields. 

Children’s interests can be easily related to 
books. If a boy brings to school a small 
model airplane he has made at home, an effec- 
tive use can be made of it. Placed on a table 
in the library it will be sure to attract atten- 
tion, and if there are some books nearby on 
making airplanes or stories about flying or 
books on hobbies, they will receive attention. 

Similarly, other types of books conspicu- 
ously placed on a shelf, window ledge or table 
and labeled Mystery Stories, Dog Stories, etc., 
will suddenly become popular. 

Dull, shabby books are uninteresting looking 
regardless of their contents. It is up to the 
librarian to keep books in repair and to re- 
move worn out copies. When a book has 
been rebound the illustrated cover has been 
removed, and while the book is neat looking, 
it has lost much of its attractiveness. A 
remedy for this is to paste and shellac a 
suitable picture on the cover. 

Of course, children love story telling. A 
good story told or read from a book which 
contains other stories will lead children to 
read the others, especially if the librarian is 
careful to mention the title of the book and 
where it can be found. The chief difficulty 
lies in deciding who may have the book first 
to finish it, so great is the demand. The 


device of reading an exciting portion of a 
book is very useful when dealing with an 
individual child who is having trouble finding 
a book which appeals to him. 

Book Week provides innumerable oppor- 
tunities for stimulating interest in reading. 

Real or paper dolls dressed to represent 
book characters, peep shows and origina! dis- 
plays made by the children are only a few of 
the many possibilities for exhibits. 

Riddles about book characters, the Who 
am-I game, and for the younger children, 
flash card pictures of book friends whose 
identity they can guess. 

Reports on books old and new, dramatized 
scenes from books, hidden title stories, mul 
tiple choice quizzes, story telling, story guess- 
ing wherein a portion of a story is told and 
the title guessed are suggestions for special 
activities for this week. 

A permanent ortgrowth of Book Week may 
be the Book Club or Library Club. The 
success of such a club lies in allowing the 
children to conduct it themselves with the 
librarian acting as an advisor. There are 
officers of course, and a program chairman. 
The children delight in thinking up different 
types of programs and in making them as 
varied as possible. A popular way of answer- 
ing roll call is by giving the name of a 
favorite book character. 
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Advertising Our Time-Saver 


In the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn., library publicity and time-saving refer- 
ence devices have been combined in one display. 

The books in the library that are indexed in 
such invaluable tools as Firkin’s, Granger's, and 
the Essay Index have been alphabetically 
listed on sheets of typing paper. Each index 
has a separate list giving symbols, authors, 
short titles, and call numbers. 

These sheets are fastened on a bulletin board 
supported above a table book rack which runs 
the length of one of the library tables. In the 
rack just below the lists are placed the indexes. 
On the board above the typed sheets are tacked 
the subject headings belonging to the indexes as 
Poetry, Drama, Short Stories. 


The bulletin board, the top of which is about 
three feet above the table, is headed with 
captions advertising ‘‘Use Indexes’’—‘‘Save 
Time” and urging the students to ‘‘Get the In- 
dex Habit.’’ Both sides of the board, as the 
sketches show, are used for display. 

The prominence and striking appearance of 
the board call to the attention of the students 
tools they might otherwise overlook. Since this 
system eliminates the tedious work of locating 
several books in the card catalog, it saves time, 
one of the most precious commodities of a col- 
lege student, and so encourages the use of 
valuable indexes by all. 

CECELIA HOFFMAN, Student 
College of St. Catherine Library School 
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The Foreign Scene 


A SURVEY OF LIBRARY PERIODICALS ABROAD 
By Arthur Berthold 


ECHNIQUE and policy represent the 
two undeniably interesting aspects of 
any profession. Indeed, unless we add per- 
sonalities and the personal, there is little else 
one can talk about. And as our age places 
almost all the emphasis on movements and 
collective aims and achievement, the individ- 
ual, except in politics, is somewhat neglected. 
Most of the foreign library literature for 
the past few months concerns itself with tech- 
nical questions. A notable contribution to the 
theory of the catalog is Georgette de Grolier’s 
article in Revue du Livre (September-October 
1934), entitled “Le catalogue alphabetique de 
sujets” (The Alphabetical Subject Catalog). 
It is notable not only for its timeliness, but 
even more so for the imposing array of au- 
thorities which the writer calls to her aid. A 
new slant in the discussion is given by the 
incorporation of the findings of M. Roubakine 
on the psychology of the book. 

The more theoretical questions of librarian- 
ship are still paramount among German libra- 
rians. The December issue of Die Biicherei 
appears to be devoted to German libraries 
abroad. In “Deutsches Biichereiwesen jenseits 
der Reichsgrenzen” (German Librarianship 
Beyond the Borders of the Reich), Heinz 
Roscher attempts a comprehensive survey of 
the cultural needs and difficulties of his coun- 
trymen abroad. Including the Germans of 
Austria, Luxembourg, Liechtenstein, Switzer- 
land, and some 29 other other countries, about 
one-third of the German race is excluded from 
the benefits of the Third Reich. The library 
facilities of these Germans appear to the 
author unsatisfactory; first, because many 
Germans living abroad are mentally too far 
removed from contemporary Germany and so 
prefer either the classics or foreign literature, 
and secondly, because many of them still re- 
gard as German such expatriate authors as 
the Zweigs, Feuchtwanger, and Toller. South 
America, with its two million Germans, ap- 
pears to be the only place where this deplor- 
able national disintegration has not gone 
beyond controllable limits. 


THRU FLEMISH EYES 


The most interesting bit of writing, how- 
ever, comes from Belgium, from the pen of 
Dr. Jan F. Vanderheijden whose subject is 
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“Hoe de Amerikaansche Volksboekerij de 
Gemeenschap dient” (How the American Pub- 
lic Library Serves the Community). Two 
parts of this article have already appeared 
in the issues of October and December in De 
Bibliotheeksgids and more is promised for the 
future. 


Thus far the Flemish author has endeavored 
merely to outline and to contrast American 
library policies with those of his own country. 
The points he emphasizes are highly instruc- 
tive, but almost too well known to the Amer- 
ican librarian to deserve repetition. Still, 
here they are: the public library is the people’s 
university. The librarian himself is not in 
the “administration,” he is merely a servant 
of the people; and when he attends to 
his business in the library it is not in the 
name of some high-sounding cultural shib- 
boleth but in the name of “service.” In fact, 
in the author’s view, almost everything in 
America is done in the name of service: Ford 
service, radio service, library service. This 
service includes, among other things, the 
creation of the need and fields for service. If 
the potential reader is either too lazy or too 
indifferent to seek the library, the library 
seeks him. Thus we have branch libraries, de- 
pots, rural library service, service stations. 
And as this is still only a part of what service- 
enthusiasm can do, we call in the advertising 
media of the radio, the press, the commercial 
arts, the platform, and even the city and tele- 
phone directories. 


That these everyday library practices should 
be described as characteristic of American 
public libraries must suggest, of necessity, 
that in European countries they are still novel- 
ties. It is still necessary in Europe for the 
reader to demonstrate his eagerness by seeking 
out the library. He is also expected to treat 
the staff of the library as he should the offi- 
cials of any other institution and to submit to 
regulations which are not designed primarily 
for his comfort. 


What has been said demonstrates that the 
democratic spirit in one of the most demo- 
cratic professions is still but imperfectly ap- 
preciated in authoritarian Europe and that, 
considering the present tendencies, it is not at 
all certain that the democratic tendency will 
prevail. 
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Meeting the College Mood 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR WHAT AILS THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
By Beatrice Young * 


HE college student is one of the moodiest 

of peoples. Possibly because, as yet, he 
does not feel the responsibility of life and he 
has a great deal of time to think about him- 
self. If he is overworked or discouraged; if 
he is disappointed or blue, he feels these ex- 
periences are just as valuable, just as much to 
be encouraged and talked about as the realiza- 
tion that life is a “bowl of roses,” or that it is 
a joy to be alive. Sadness and joy are thrills! 
He has not yet become convinced of the fact 
that it is noble to force gaiety and attempt to 
radiate sunshine even tho he has failed in an 
examination or his true love has proved false. 
He despises a pollyanna! The mood’s the 
thing! Act your mood! might be his slogan. 

In our library we have no reader’s adviser, 
but every one at the desk is, at one time or 
another, called upon to suggest to the stu- 
dents books for recreational reading. We 
are attempting to build up a love for personal 
reading among these young people and are 
doing all we can to make it easy for them to 
meet the best in the various fields of litera- 
ture. We lay out little tables filled with inter- 
esting books, irresistible titles, and they 
respond to our enthusiasm by checking out 
the books. The atmosphere is friendly. We 
are trying, in a small way, to show we have 
a personal interest in each student. Of course, 
we have neither time nor staff to carry this 
out literally, but our attempt is to radiate 
such an atmosphere. 

As a result of this we come into contact 
more and more with the intimate feelings of 
college students—or their moods. 

Many a time I have had students stop at my 
desk and say, “Oh, I am bored to death with 
life. People are all the same. You always 
know just what they are going to say before 
they say it, and just how they will react to 
whatever might happen. I want to forget 
them all. Haven’t you a book that will carry 
me away from such a humdrum existence?” 

Or again comes the appeal, “Well, every- 
thing is coming my way now. I just got an 
‘A’ in my examination, and in education, too. 
Think of it! Whee! it’s great to be alive, 
isn’t it? I want to read something about 
people who have achieved! I feel as tho I 
could move the world and I'd like to learn 
the technique of my predecessors.” 

Because of the experiences we have had in 
meeting these college moods, I have made 


bibliographies of books which time after time 
have not only satisfied the students but have 
made them consistent users of the library. 
As a result of our efforts to supply each 
student with the right book for every occasion 
our circulation for recreational reading has 
gone up many hundred per cent in the last 
few years, and the students are developing 
a reading taste which we hope and expect will 
carry over into their post-college days. 

This bibliography is merely to give an idea 
of what we are attempting. Our whole idea 
is to introduce the best in literature to the 
young people and encourage and foster a love 
and a joy in reading—and to do this one must 
meet the student on his own ground. 

I am giving no reasons for my selections, 
tho I believe in every case I could give a 
definite one for recommending the book to 
the student. Individual differences, past read- 
ing, background, must all be considered very 
carefully; therefore, no bibliography is per- 
fect for every person. I believe wholeheartedly 
that every one should have a bibliography 
compiled for him separately just as his medi- 
cine is prescribed for him and for him alone. 

Most of the titles are rather new, tho not 
all, and they are chosen from all classes. The 
publishers and dates are of the copies we are 
using—often there are newer or other editions. 


I shall not attempt to give a complete 
bibliography but shall mention only a few 
titles for each mood. Many of the books 
might, of course, be used for several moods 
or needs. 


Bored with life: the need for a new 
outlook—a desire for seclusion 
from one’s friends 


Butler, S. Way of all flesh Modern Library 

De Kruif, P. Microbe hunters Harcourt, 
Brace, 1928 

Dostoievsky, F. Crime and punishment Mac- 
millan, 1919 

Douglas, L. C. The magnificent obsession 
Willett, Clark, 1933 

Durant, W. The story of philosophy Simon, 
Schuster, 1927 

Erskine, J. Delight of great books Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1928 

Jeans, J. The mysterious universe Macmillan, 


1930 

Kallet, A. and Schlink, F. J. 100,000,000 guinea 
pigs Vanguard Press, 1933 

Lippmann, W. A preface to morals Macmillan, 


92 

Pitkin, W. B. More power to you! Simon & 
Schuster 

Roosevelt, F. D. Looking forward John Day 


* Head of circulation, University of Denver Library. 
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Sugimoto, E. Daughter of the Samurai Double- 
day, Page, 1925 


Thomas, L. With Lawrence in Arabia Cen- 
tury, 1924 
roums, V. A fortune to share Bobbs-Merrill, 


1 
so, poe Marie Antoinette Viking Press, 


Indifferent: desire to read when one 
should study 
Aldrich, B. 8. A white bird flying Appleton, 
Bojer J. Moffat, Yard, 
1919 


Buck, P. The good earth John Day, 1931 
Byrne, D. Messer Marco Polo Century, 


The great hunger 


1923 


Cather, W. Shadows on the rock Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932 
Fowler, Gene Timber Line Covici, Friede, 


1934 
ee * tama John One more river Scribner, 


Golding, L. Magnolia street Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1932 
— A. The bracelet of garnets Scribner, 


Sparks fly upward Houghton 


Mifflin, 

Lewis, Sinclair Work of art Doubleday, 
Doran, 1934 

a J. A Christmas mystery John Lane, 

Morley, C. Parnassus on wheels Doubleday, 
Page, 1926 

Peterkin, J. Scarlet Sister Mary Bobbs- 


Merrill, 1928 
——_ J. Etched in moonlight Macmillan, 


Indigestion: caused sometimes by un- 
dersleep, produces a lack of courage 
—fosters that inferiority feeling. 
What is needed is stimulation, 
encouragement—a book which 
will react like a cup of 
black coffee 


Brittels. Vera Testament of youth Macmillan, 

De Kruif, P. 
Brace, 1928 

Gilfillan, L. I went to Pit College 
Press, 4 

Goldsmith, M. Christian of Sweden 
day, Doran, 1934 

Haggard, H. . Devils, 


Harcourt, 
Viking 
Double- 


Hunger fighters 


drugs and doctors 
Little, 
Marie, Grand Duchess Education of a princess 


Viking, 1931 
Masefield, John The bird of dawning Mac- 
Appleton, 1928 


millan, 1934 
Maurois, A. Disraeli 

The man of the Renaissance 
Viking ess, 1934 


Roeder, Ralph 
Steniaes. L. Autobiography Harcourt, Brace, 


Forty-niners Brown, 


All modern poetry by— 

Edna St. V. Millay, E. A. Robinson, E. L. 
Masters, Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Sara 
Teasdale, Carl Sandburg, George Dillon, 
Bliss Carman, John G. Fletcher. 


In Love: for those frequent moods 
in college life when one feels 
himself in love 


Allen, J. L. A Kentucky cardinal and After- 
math Macmillan, 1926 

Anderson, M. Elizabeth the queen Longmans, 
Green, 1931 

— Rae Tomorrow and tomorrow’ French, 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


Besier, R. The Barretts of Wimpole street 
Little Brown, 1931 

France, A. Thais Modern Library, 1925 

Gilbran, K. The prophet Knopf, 1930 

Glaspell, S. Allison’s house French, 1930 

Manzoni, A. The betrothed Bell and 


M. White jade 
Meas, 2° E. Queen Elizabeth Harcourt, Brace, 


Sons, 

892 
Meagher, Scholartis Press, 
Ovecsieeet, H. A. About ourselves Norton, 


Robinson, E. A. Tristram Macmillan, 1927 


Strachey, L. Elizabeth and Essex Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929 
Wells, H. G. The shape of things to come 


Macmillan, 1933 
Wilder, T. Woman of Andros 


Boni, 1930 
The Blues: which may be caused by 
failing in examinations, no date for 
the prom, the wrong date, jeal- 
ousy, a grudge, or just disap- 
pointment in general 
wes B. S. Miss Bishop Appleton-Century, 


Auslander, J. and Hill, F. E. The 
horse Doubleday, Page, 1927 


winged 


Beard, C. . Whither mankind Longmans 
Green, 1929 

De La Roche, M. The master of Jalna Little, 
Brown, 1933 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford Macmillan, 1922 

Hughes, L. Not without laughter Knopf, 1930 

Kang, Y. Grass roof Scribner, 1931 


Lynd, R. 8S. and Helen M. Middletown Har- 


court, Brace, 1929 


Millay, Edna St. V. Harp weaver Harper and 
Bros. 1927 

Morley, C. The haunted bookshop Doubleday, 
Page, 1927 


Polo, Marco Travels of Marco Polo Boni and 
Liveright, 1926 

Saxon, Lyle Fabulous New Orleans 
Century, 1934 

as R. H. The poetry cure Dodd, Mead, 


Appleton- 


9 
Sedgwick, A. D. Dark Hester Houghton 
Mifflin, 1929 
Trine, R. W In tune with the infinite 


Doubleday, af Page, 1925 


Undersleep 


Mary of Scotland Double- 


Anderson, Maxwell 
day, Doran, 1934 


Boyd, J. Long hunt Scribner, 1930 

Cather, W. Death comes for the Archbishop 
Knopf, 1927 

Chapman, M. The weather tree Viking, 1932 

Churchward, J. Children of Mu Ives Wash- 
burn, 1931 

Maugham, W. Somerset Of human bondage 
Modern Library, 1930 

Rice, E. Street scene French, 1929 

Rostand, BE. Cryano de Bergerac Holt, 1923 

Russell, A. W. Conquest of happiness Horace 
Liveright, 1930 

Tarkington, B. Presenting Lily Mars Double- 
day, Doran, 1933 

=" I. Torrents of spring Macmillan, 

Wharton, E. Zingu Scribner, 1916 
44 ’” The Whole family Harper, 1908 


wier, T. The bridge of San Luis Rey Boni, 


Travel: the urge to go places and 
see things 


Adams, H. Mount Saint Michel and Chartres 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1930 

Beebe, W. Pheasant jungles Putnam, 1927 

Davis, W. S. A day in old Athens Allyn and 
Bacon, 1914 
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WHERE THE COLLEGE MOOD IS MET 
Reading Room, University of Denver Library 


De Milt, A. R. Ways and days out of London 
Baker and Taylor, 1910 

Downs, B. W. Cambridge past and present 
Doran, 1926 

Gruening, E. Mexico and its heritage Century, 


1 
Leys. J F. Jr. After you Magellan Century, 


Lucas, BE. V. A wanderer in Venice, London, 
Paris, etc. Macmillan, 1910 
Mason, C. A. The spell of Italy Page, 1909 
Mempes, M. Paris Adam & Co. Black, 1909 
Pennell, J. French cathedrals Century, 1909 
Stanley, A. P. Historical memorials of Canter- 
cand and Westminster Abbey Randolph, 
Thomas, B. Arabia Felix Scribner, 1932 
Waln, Nora The house of exile Little, Brown, 


1932 
vee A. Hot countries Farrar and Rinehart, 


Recreation—Vacation 


Allen, Hervey Anthony Adverse Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1933 

Beard, C. A. Toward civilization Longmans 
Green, 1929 

Butler, 8S. Erewhon Dutton, 1917 

Conrad, J. The nigger of the Narcissus 
Doubleday, Page, 1925 

Dostoievsky, F. Brothers Karamozov Modern 
Library, : hag 

oe followiiig” . Forsyte saga and the books 

follow ng. Scribner, 1922 

Green, J he closed garden Harper, 1928 

Jones, B. S. The Christ of the Indian road 
Abingdon, 1925 

Rolland, R. Jean Christophe Holt, 1910 

Salvatorelli, L. The life of St. Francis of 
Assisi Knopf, 1928 


soak: T. S. The store Doubleday, Doran, 
—. S. Summers night Little, Brown, 


Tolstoi, L. N. Anna Karenina Dutton 
es Sigrid Kristin Lavransdatter Knopf, 


—— H. Rogue Herries Doubleday, Doran, 


Cultural Growth: a feeling of 
responsibility 


Adams, J. T. The epic of America Little, 
Brown, 1932 

Allen, F. L. Only yesterday Harper, 1931 

Beard, CG. A. and M. R. The rise of American 
civilization Macmillan, 1927 

Chase, S. Men and machines Macmillan, 1929 

Counts, G. 8S. The American road to culture 
John Day, 1930 

Dimnet, E. The art of thinking Simon & 
Schuster, 1931 

Dorsey, G. A. Why we behave like human 
beings Harper, 1925 

Eddington, A. 8S. The nature of the physical 
world Macmillan, 9 

Hindus, M. Humanity uprooted Cape and 


192 
Jaffe, B. Crucibles Simon & Schuster, 1930 
Jeans, J. The universe around us Macmillan, 


1929 

Jennings, H. 8S. Biological basis of human 
nature Norton, 0 

Martin, E. D. The meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion Norton, 1926 

Maurois, André The Edwardian Era Appleton- 
Century, 1934 

Sullivan, M. Our times Scribner, 1928 











The Roving 


Eye 











Tue Littte Test 


S° many of you have heartbrokenly 

confessed your failure to pass the 
“little test” last month, that I must tell 
you that the phrase “the treason of the 
liberals” was suggested by Julien Benda’s 
famous work on The Treason of the 
Intellectuals (La trahison des clercs), 
of which the thesis is that the kingdom 
of the scholars, the “clerks,” is not of 
this world and that they have betrayed 
their trust by assuming temporal inter- 
ests and contaminating themselves with 
political passions. I happen to believe, 
in opposition to Benda, that the real 
treason of the intellectual and, more 
particularly, of the artist is to avoid the 
burden of the temporal, to think in a 
vacuum, to inhabit islands and towers, 
to refuse to suffer the anguish of history. 
3enda’s “pure” idea is nowhere so much 
at home as in the academies. 

One correspondent reports that he 
found no clue to the phrase in Burton 
Stevenson and asks, “Would it not be 
presumptuous to assert that one knew 
more than he?” 

I do not have the volume handy at the 
moment, but if “the treason of the in- 
tellectuals” is not included in The Home 
Book of Quotations, it should be. Atten- 
tion Mr. Stevenson! 


THE MEANING OF LIBERALISM 


It is perhaps no accident that a de- 
fender of liberalism should go to Benda 
for the title of his address. If liberalism is 
today suspect and in decline, it is because 
the intellectuals have been so enamored 
with the ideal that they have paid only 
casual attentions to the real, being irri- 
tated with “the mob” for its impatience 
and ill-humoredly attempting to placate 
it from time to time with small reforms. 
Today many of those who carry the ban- 
ner of liberalism are mere pretenders 
and impostors, empty of any zeal save 
for self-advancement and aggrandize- 
ment. When liberalism had a historic 
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mission to fulfill, these vocal patriots 
and their kin were among the first to 
cry down the vanguard as “subversive 
radicals.” 

Speaking before the American Philo- 
sophical Association last December, Dr. 
John Dewey, emeritus professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, dis- 
cussed this problem with his usual acu- 
men. Differentiating between true and 
false liberalism, Dr. Dewey said : 

Even when words remain the same, they 
mean something very different when they are 
uttered by a minority group struggling against 
repressive measures or by a group that has 
attained power and then uses ideas that were 
once weapons of emancipation as instruments 
for keeping power and wealth they have ob- 
tained. Ideas that at one time are means of 
producing social change assume another guise 
when they are used as means of preventing 
further social change. 


True liberalism, according to Dr. 
Dewey, has “historical relativity”: it 
recognizes the importance of social and 
economic conditions as a factor in the 
development of the individual. In con- 
clusion, our foremost educator and phi- 
losopher offered a negative definition 
of liberalism: 

Any liberalism that does not make full cul- 
tural freedom supreme and that does not see 
the relation between it and genuine industrial 
freedom as a way of life is a degenerate and 
delusive liberalism. 


Art As LIFE 


Most people find it impossible to be- 
lieve that anyone, without ulterior mo- 
tives, can become excited, inflamed, or 
indignant over such genteel considera- 
tions as a book, the state of literature, or 
a question of censorship. I suppose there 
are fifty or sixty million people in this 
country who do not read two books a 
year; who wouldn’t care, who actually 
wouldn’t care, if, beginning tomorrow, 
all creative work were to be suppressed 
forever. 

At bottom the difficulty is to make 
people understand that there is no real 
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separation between art and life; that our 
life is concentrated and defined in a 
poem or a square of canvas; that an 
intimidated or inchoate literature is the 
symptom of a sick society; that it is the 
winds of destiny that blow the flags of 
art. 

The orientation of the artist is always 
towards a frontier. 

A revolution is a generation later than 
its poets. 

In his invigorating A BC of Reading 
(Yale University Press), Ezra Pound 
remarks: 

A people that grows accustomed to sloppy 
writing is a people in process of losing grip on 
its empire and on itself. And this looseness 
and blowsiness is not anything as simple and 
scandalous as abrupt and disordered syntax. 

It concerns the relation of expression to 
meaning. Abrupt and disordered syntax can 
be at times very honest, and an elaborate 
camouflage. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF NEGROES 


A study of the article in this issue by 
Bernice Bell on the I.Q. test in a Negro 
school (Louisville, Kentucky) might 
well be supplemented by a reading of 
Negro Intelligence and Selective Migra- 
tion, by Otto Klineberg, just published 
by the Columbia University Press. Com- 
paring Northern with Southern Negro 
children, Dr. Klineberg finds that the 
former are “brighter,” as measured by 
intelligence tests. The “brightness” in- 
creases with the length of schooling in 
the North, indicating simply that the 
Negro in the South has been, in general, 
badly trained and taught, and that this 
neglect has favored the acceptance of the 
myth as to his congenital inferiority. 
There is so small a difference in intelli- 
gence ratings between Northern Negroes 
and Northern whites that it is impossible 
to conclude that the color of the skin is 
a dependable index to mental powers. 
When and if the Negro is given the ad- 
vantages of the white and is permitted 
to live in complete equality, with the 
same social, economic, and educational 
opportunities, the inference is that he 
will be found. to be the white man’s 
intellectual equal. We are already in- 
debted to the Negro, despite his suppres- 
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sion and persecution, for important con- 
tributions to the arts. 


Tue Fascist TREND 
To the Roving Eye: 

Please allow me to congratulate you upon 
the element of life that you have injected into 
library periodical literature. I refer to the 
able way in which “The Roving Eye” has 
dealt with the rise of embryonic fascist ele- 
ments in American public life. 

Take film censorship being exercised by 
the Catholic-Protestant united-front Legion 
of Decency. The potential strangling power 
which this movement has over the cultural 
life of the nation has been realized by a fear- 
fully small part of the literate populace. 
Even among those who know that censorship 
never achieves the end sought, all too few 
have raised their voices in protest. Those 
who realize that only by going to the roots of 
our material and cultural life, that only by 
dealing with causes instead of effects can the 
degrading quality of much of the movie 
output be eliminated, must raise their voices 
now. Soon it may be too late to save what 
possibilities the American cinema still has 
for free artistic development. All intelligent 
people recognize the large part of pure rot in 
the film industry, but treating results will 
never cure causes: it only aggravates them. 
The great evil that is being further developed 
is the pro-fascist spirit of reducing all culture 
to a dead level. Some salacious scenes are 
eliminated, but even here the absence of con- 
sistency and standards largely nullifies the 
aim in practice. Meanwhile the chief evils of 
the present-day movie continue unabated: an 
ever-increasing out-pouring of the most 
vicious pro-war films and an attempt to pre- 
vent the showing of pacifist, anti-fascist, and 
labor films. Librarians, as guardians of cul- 
ture, should be vitally interested in this prob- 
lem. 

The problem of out-right fascist propaganda 
under the guidance of German and Italian 
agents is a vital one. Schools from one end 
of the country to the other, long the prey of 
a many-sided power trust propaganda, are 
now being invaded by official and unofficial 
agents: student emissaries, consuls, ambas- 
sadors, traveling foreign orchestras, endow- 
ments, circulation of official literature, etc., 
etc. American professors and students from 
dozens of institutions have made the pilgrim- 
age to Berlin, all expenses paid. Recent ex- 
posure of the pro-fascist nature of Columbia 
University’s Casa Italiana is a good example. 


(Continued on page 381) 
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Publicity News 


HE response to the request for publicity 

news has been most gratifying. Space 
will not permit the publication of all the arti- 
cles sent in or even the inclusion of a full 
account of those projects mentioned. How- 
ever, all material has beén carefully filed and 
will be used in the publicity contest. A num- 
ber of librarians have indicated that they in- 
tend to elaborate on the news items sent in to 
this column for their thousand word report. 
Don’t forget that May 1, 1935, is the final date 
on which all contest reports must reach the 
editor of this department. See the October 
1934 issue of the Wilson Bulletin for an ex- 
planation of the contest. School Librarians! 
Here is an opportunity to take stock of your 
own library publicity, organize it so that you 
can use it in your annual report, enter it in 
the contest and share your secrets with your 
fellow librarians. 

The editor wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank all the friendly librarians who have 
sent her material. It has been impossible to 
acknowledge each contribution by a personal 
letter much as she has wished to. If your 
article or poem has not yet appeared, please 
be patient! Publicity material has been given 
first choice this year but yours will be con- 
sidered for future publication. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Miss Lucile Ehlers, librarian of the Green 
Memorial Library at Central High School, 
Jackson, Mississippi sends this interesting de- 
scription of her Book Week display. 


“The hobby show idea was developed from 
the engaging accounts which I had read in 
that most indispensable library periodical, the 
Wilson Bulletin. Upon receiving the book 
week poster “Ride the Book Trail to Knowl- 
edge and Adventure,” I conceived the idea of 
having it reproduced on a large scale. With 
the aid of the school carpenter, a canvas, so 
to speak, of wall board was built to cover two 
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of the large windows of the bay window in the 
library, a space Io ft. long and 7 ft. high. 
The young artist whom I selected to paint 
the picture is a senior girl who possesses an 
unusual amount of talent. After giving the 
surface a coat of flat white wall paint, she 
began sketching her picture in charcoal, which 
she later finished in show card color. This 
she worked on during her study periods for 
exactly a month. [The finished picture can be 
seen in the photograph.] In order to set the 
painting off to best advantage, and to carry 
out the idea of a stage, I selected soft blue 
green drapes, and by means of some extension 
cord to which we added two powerful lights, 
which in turn were hung opposite the picture, 
the stage was set for the show. The student 
body had responded graciously and I had 
received every imaginable contribution in the 
way of hobbies. On two moveable book 
shelves, two tables, the bay window ledge, the 
window seat, and the bulletin boards, the sur- 
faces of which were covered with blue crepe 
paper to match the drapes, I arranged the dis- 
play. By each student’s exhibit was placed 
his name, printed on orange card board. The 
following hobbies were displayed: stamps, 
coins, arrowheads, autographs, model ships 
and airplanes, rocks, shells, wild flowers, but- 
terflies, drawing, painting, cartooning, print- 
ing, photography, clay modeling, soap sculpt- 
ure, wood craft, metal craft, bead work, etc. 

One boy whose hobby was acting had built 
a miniature stage with black velvet curtains 
that pulled back and forth, and with real foot 
and overhead lights that turned on by means 
of a battery cleverly concealed below the floor 
of the stage. For actors he had mounted 
quaint old-fashioned figures, black silhouettes, 
on cardboard. 

A chorus of ballet dancers, small china 
dolls dressed in pastel tulle costumes placed 
on a silver stage about 2 ft. long and 1% ft. 
high told of the love of dancing of a young 
girl, A tennis enthusiast had crocheted a 
tennis net, set it up on a board marked off to 
represent the court, and placed two dolls 
dressed in sports costumes with improvised 
raquets in their hands on the court for a 
game. Reading proved to be a popular hobby 
and the students illustrated it variously. 
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THE HOBBY SHOW AT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Two attractive posters 214 by 4% ft. were 
placed opposite each other over two memorial 
tablets in the main entrance of the building. 
One headed “Hobby Hunters” was the picture 
of a dirty ragamuffin trudging down a dusty 
road to the old fishing hole, with a glass jar 
in one hand and minnow net in the other, and 
had this caption, “Let’s go fishing for hobbies 
in the library.” The other with the heading 
“Hobby Riders” bore this invitation, “Come 
ride with us in the library at the Hobbyhorse 
show.” It was the picture of two very gay 
children astride a prancing yellow hobby horse 
with large black spots. There were smaller 
posters and signs in all the corridors and at 
the front entrance to the school ground. 

The show proved to be a success in every 
sense of the word judging from the enthusi- 
asm shown by the students, the faculty mem- 
bers, and outsiders. Many favorable com- 
ments were received in the local newspapers 
and from those who viewed it.” 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The Boys’ High School library in Brooklyn 
turned its attention to Careers in planning its 
1934 Book Week display. 

Boys of the school Letterers’ Club worked 
to make the signs used in the exhibition attrac- 
tive and to the point. Some captions used on 
these signs were: 


Choosing a career 
Choosing a college 


Wings your carreer 


Mineralogy your career 
Engineering your life 
Write your way thru life—Journalism 


“Art is an nation’s 


life’’ 


important thing in any 


A carefully chosen selection of books, many 
of them new titles, was linked with objects 
which ranged from a working model of a two 
cycle gas engine to musical instruments. All 
these were artistically placed on the library 
tables. The tables were gay with small college 
banners and from the library mezzanine bal- 
cony large college banners hung. 


Special features of the display which show 
in the accompanying picture are the masks 
which were made by boys, some of whom 
show unusual artistic talent. Another inter- 
esting exhibit was a circular revolving theatre 
possessing four scenes (center, extreme right 
of picture). The scenes could be changed by 
the mere revolving of the stage. Several small 
theatres were included in the exhibit, one of 
which is visible in the center of the picture. 


Other features which do not appear in the 
picture were some models of modern sky- 
scrapers made by boys, and a fine sports dis- 
play. Ali of these exhibits were accompanied 
by well-chosen books full of interest for high 
school boys, and attractive with bright jackets, 
or open to show interesting pictures. A con- 
tinual procession of boys hung over the tables 
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absorbed in books or models. There is no 
doubt of the advertising value of such a dis- 
play in bringing pupils to the library and in 
increasing their use of the books. 


Grade School Libraries 


From Miss Verna Nistendirk, high school 
librarian in North Kansas City, Missouri, 
comes this stimulating account of a coopera- 
tive project in organizing the grade school 
libraries of that city. 


“North Kansas City has a small school 
system with five grade schools and one high 
school. These grade schools range from a 
one room school to a school with fourteen 
teachers. Previous to the later part of last 
year there had been no organized book collec- 
tion in any of these grade schools. The dis- 
trict furnished free textbooks but they were 
scattered over the district in such a way that 
no one knew exactly how many or where a 
given text could be found. 

After expressions of discontent on the part 
of various teachers and principals the super- 
intendent appointed a book committee of three 
principals and the high school librarian. 

This committee made a count of all text- 
books in use at the various schools and had 
those not in use brought to a supply room 
in the largest grade school. There the books 
were sorted, grouped and counted. Several 
complete sets of readers were found that had 
been scattered thruout the system and hence 
were not used. It was found that some unused 
books might be traded in for new and modern 
supplementary readers. A schedule for the 
routing of supplementary texts was worked 
out so that each school could be sure to get 
texts they needed sometime during the year. 

Most important of all, the library books 
were collected from the various classrooms 
and supply rooms, closets, cabinets, and offices 
of the entire system. These were taken to the 
high school library where they were organized 
into a library. Worn books were mended or 
discarded. Dependable high school students 
accessioned the books, the librarian classified 
them, made the main entry card, putting the 
tracings on the back and writing below them, 
in pencil, the accession number of the book. 
Girls from Office Practice classes typed the 
shelf list cards and all secondary cards, using 
this main entry card as a pattern. These were 
carefully checked by the librarian, all im- 
perfect copies corrected and each girl was 
given class credit for the amount of work she 
had done. Girls from second year typing 
class typed the book cards, library club mem- 
bers pasted in pockets and date due slips, a 
boy from mechanical drawing lettered the 
books and lo! they were ready for use. 

In order that these 3600 books might be 
used to the maximum by all pupils a set of 
rules was necessary. It was decided that in 
instances where there were at least five copies 
of a book and it would be in fairly constant 
use these books would become permanent pos- 
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sessions of each school. To be distinguished 
from other books a red edge was put on the 
top of the book card and pocket with red 
ink. Each school had its own World Books, 
dictionaries, etc. All other books were for 
exchange between schools. The number of 
books each school might take were in propor- 
tion to their school population. For instance, 
the first time the books were checked out it 
was on a ratio of 6-4-3-2-1 and each year 
there will be a reapportionment as the school 
population changes. Care is taken to give 
each school library books that can be used 
with their reading or other special work. For 
instance, if the Cooley second grade studies 
Indians second quarter, all material on Indians 
suitable for the second grade will be sent to 
them. A picture collection is used in the 
same way. The books are sent out the first 
Monday of each quarter. Records are made 
in duplicate giving call number, author, title 
and accession number of each book. They are 
returned the last Thursday of each quarter. 
At the same time the supplementary readers 
are taken out or brought in. In each of the 
four outlying grade schools one teacher is 
appointed as librarian and she takes complete 
charge of all books and magazines in her 
building. 

In the meantime a room in the largest grade 
school, the McElroy Dagg School, was appro- 
priated for the library. The boys in Vocational 
Shop work built shelves on two sides of this 
room and built six tables. With the purchase 
of a card catalog and checking equipment the 
library was complete. 

Since the McElroy Dagg School is adjacent 
to the high school it is an easy matter for 
members of the High School Library Club 
to take charge of the library there. Each 
class is scheduled for a library period. A 
teacher in that building who is particularly 
interested in the work supervises it and the 
high school librarian goes over for two hours 
each week. She supervises the purchase and 
use of all books in the entire system.” 


Bibliography Committee 


NOTES: A bibliography which may be use- 
ful to teachers and school librarians is Famous 
Literary Prizes by Charlotte E. Murray. It 
will be sent free to libraries upon application 
to the .Queens Borough Public Library, Ja- 
maica, N.Y. The 1935 edition of Books for 
Young People has made its appearance in the 
January issue of Branch Library News of the 
New York Public Library. Under excellent 
headings are splendid groups of books which 
happily mingle titles from the juvenile and the 
adult fields. 

NEEDS: Do we need a classified and an- 
notated bibliography of current literature on 
the school library and its activities? Such a 
list last appeared in the School Library year- 
book, No. 5. Since then this committee has 
included as one if its projects the supplement- 
ing of that list. This supplement has not been 
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CAREERS: AN EXHIBIT AT BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN 


printed but we have been looking for an 
opportunity of making it available. Now the 
question has been raised as to whether it is 
really needed when we can secure the material 
thru the Education Index, 
literature in the Library Journal, etc. 


library 
Will 
these indexes be an adequate substitute for a 


Current 


selective and specially arranged list? Frankly, 
we are not sure. 

Letters on this subject should be addressed 
to Miss Alice R. Brooks, Chairman of the 
bibliography committee, 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drexel Library 


Library Bulletins 


The school librarians of Michigan are at- 
the publication of the 
School Librarian and are anxious to build up 
an exchange list so that they may know what 
other states are doing. Will any state library 
associations or school 


tempting Michigan 


library organizations 
which publish library bulletins communicate 
with Miss Ann Wheeler, Exchange secretary, 
Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan? 
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The Roving Eye 
(Continued from page 377) 


A third danger lies in the pro-fascist influ- 
ence of the Hearst press, Mr. Hearst being 
an avowed Nazi sympathizer. In times of 
strike and social unrest, his press systemati- 
cally incites to violence. In times of compara- 
tive calm his press divides its time almost 
equally between the tasks of jingoist-militarist 
propaganda and efforts to secure the abroga- 
tion of free speech in the colleges. 

Librarians have almost never recognized 
the element of censorship involved in their 
work. Still fewer have admitted it when they 
did recognize it. These are three phases of 
public affairs that should be of vital impor- 
tance to librarians—hitherto the most indi- 
vidualistic of persons—who, willy-nilly, now 
find themselves in an age of collectivism. 

In recent years we librarians have proudly 
announced that we no longer preside over 
museums that preserve culture; we now pre- 
side over public service institutions that seek 
to extend and increase culture. We may soon 
find ourselves faced with the mere task of 
defending our former standard, to say noth- 
ing of our present one. 

Wiu11aAM P. TucKER 
Assistant to the Librarian 
Seattle (Washington) Public Library 
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NOTES 


Editor: Edward B. Stanford 





An Exhibit for March 


66 EVELOPING a Personal Philosophy” 

is the topic being emphasized in libra- 
ries thruout the nation this month as a part 
of the country-wide publicity program being 
carried out under the sponsorship of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee. Miss Matilde 
Kelly, in charge of exhibits at the Hild Re- 
gional Branch library, Chicago, has prepared 
the exhibit pictured below with the thought 
that others may wish to duplicate it in their 
own libraries. A complete announcement of 
monthly subjects and a general description of 
the materials used in the exhibits discussed 
here appeared in the November Wilson Bulle- 
tin. If your library lacks some of the titles in 
this month’s display, you may be able to dis- 
cover equally suitable books which you do 
have by consulting the book list on this subject 
in a March issue of the Library Journal. 

The boxes used in this exhibit are painted 
black, and three of them are covered with 
silver paper with scalloped edges. This paper, 
being merely pasted to the boxes, may be 
removed without injuring their appearance for 
use in future displays. The background, made 
of compo board and painted a pale green with 
poster color, is three feet high and four feet 
wide. The sign, also pale green, is made of 
poster board. Its letters, striped with silver, 
are black, as are the vertical rules. Omitting 
the boxes and compo board, both used in 
previous exhibits, the cost of materials for 
this display is $.38, for silver paper, poster 
color, and poster board. 


Junior Member’s Plans 


Plans for the Denver meeting of the Junior 
Members Round Table formed the major topic 
of a lively discussion at the luncheon of the 
group during the Midwinter Conference in 
Chicago. Of several subjects suggested for 
consideration at Denver, those most intimately 
concerned with the younger librarian’s status 
and his professional future seemed to bring 
forth the most lively comment. Exchange of 
positions, methods of filling vacancies, and the 
relative professional value of advanced de- 
grees in library science as opposed to research 
in other academic fields were among the sub- 
jects discussed which are most likely to come 
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up again at Denver. Additional suggestions 
of topics, or of projects suitable for the Junior 
Members Round Table are cordially invited. 
Address your ideas to the chairman, Louise 
Nourse, at the Brooklyn Public Library. 


Monthly Publicity Reported 


When the Publicity Committee’s nation- 
wide experiment was inaugurated last fall, 
librarians were invited to follow the monthly 
schedule and to send news of their efforts to 
the Publicity Committee at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. Several months have passed; but 
that invitation is still just as cordial as the 
day it was first extended. See if you can't 
duplicate this month’s exhibit—it doesn’t cost 
much—or, if you want, try to make a better 
one, and report your results to the committee. 

Several letters from widely scattered sources 
have been received recently telling of interest 
in the program. The Massachusetts Library 
Club has used some of the suggested topics, 
and the public library of Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, is also making some use of them. The 
Indiana Library Occurrent tells of an exhibit 
on “Books and the Library in Relation to the 
Good Life” which was on display during its 
annual meeting. It illustrated some of the 
monthly topics chosen, and urged librarians to 
cooperate individually in the nation-wide ex- 
periment. The public library at Sarasota, 
Florida, is participating in the program, in 
spite of difficulty in securing the wooden 
letters used in some exhibits. They may be 
obtained for a cent apiece at Woolworth’s, 
at least this is the case in Chicago. 

Another state to report cooperation with 
the plan is Vermont, according to a notice in 
the Free Public Library’s bulletin for De- 
cember. The Hoyt Library of Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, is also using some of the sug- 
gested material. Some of the Wednesday 
evening “Fireside Talks” held in .the library 
have been based on subjects taken from the 
original monthly publicity list. Even the radio 
has been used in at least one city; Omaha, 
Nebraska reports having taken some of the 
topics for its series of five-minute library 
radio talks, a regular feature on the program 
of the local station. 
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DEVELOPING ONE’S PHILOSOPHY THRU READING 
A library display for March, prepared at the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago 


Encouraging Signs of the Times 


That a “slow-but-sure” improvement in li- 
brary conditions and in municipal finances is 
taking place is apparently corroborated by the 
figures gathered at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

According to the New York Times, the 
principal American municipalities are facing 
1935 with fiscal conditions generally better 
than they were a year ago. A marked im- 
provement has been noted in tax collections, 
and the payment of back taxes has speeded up. 

Twelve cities of over fifty thousand popu- 
lation have fully restored pay cuts made dur- 
ing the past four years; and in forty-four 
cities there already has been or will shortly 
be a partial restoration of cuts in pay. One 
city of over a half a million inhabitants has 
restored all library salaries 100 per cent. 

Seven large university libraries, eight small 
college libraries, and eight in teachers colleges 
report increased expenditures for the last 
fiscal year. 

Data from thirty-one library schools show 
approximately 35 per cent less unemployment 
among their graduates. 


In several states an active citizen support 
is reinforcing trustees and librarians in an 
effort to secure extension of service to areas 
now without library facilities. Legislation is 


being introduced in some instances, and the 
endorsement of influential citizens and lay 
organizations is increasing the pressure upon 
law-making bodies to appropriate funds for 
carrying on this much-needed work. 


A Million Dollar Industry 


How 67.5 cents from one year’s taxes of a 
citizen of Haverhill, Massachusetts (plus 15.7 
cents from library endowments) provided him 
with a million dollars worth of service in 
books alone is told in a chatty, dialog style 
in a four-page leaflet adapted from the Haver- 
hill Public Library’s annual report. 

It also tells how a business-like poultry 
man can have access to a good poultry library 
and use the books for 96 weeks—nearly two 
years—for the cost of three dozen eggs. 

What is true in Haverhill is also true in 
many other communities served by public 
libraries. It is hard to find in print such prac- 
tical dollar-and-cents facts illustrating the li- 
brary’s value to community industries. 

The A. L. A. has made this leaflet available 
to librarians who wish to place copies in the 
hands of trustees, city officials, influential 
citizens, and local leaders of civic and educa- 
tional groups. Write to A. L. A. Headquarters 
for further information. 
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HE leading article in this issue, 

by Paul P. Foster, librarian of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, on “Neglected 
Sources of History” will, no doubt, be 
read with the close attention that it 
deserves. We are impressed with the 
suggestion that unemployed librarians 
should be set to work indexing local 
history in the newspaper files of libra- 
ries. This would be a project of per- 
manent and incalculable value, as well 
as a boon to the profession. It is emin- 
ently worthy of governmental support 
thru relief organizations, and we appeal 
to librarians to interest their local news- 
paper editors in the idea so that it may 
be publicized in all parts of the country 
and brought to the attention of the 
proper authorities. History is happening 
in Main Street as surely and as signifi- 
cantly as in the great theaters of world 
affairs. Historians of the future will be 
grateful to those of us who make an 
effort to preserve the records of these 
changing times from disintegration and 
loss. 


MM 


As we go to press, we are so over- 
whelmed by a flood of new subscriptions 
to the Wilson Bulletin that our supply 
of the February issue is already ex- 
hausted. If any of you have copies of 
last month’s Bulletin that you no longer 
need, won’t you please send them to us? 
We shall be happy to remit postage. 


Our favorite among the recent auto- 
biographical sketches of authors to come 
to our desk is that of Phyllis McGinley, 
whose first book of light verse, On the 
Contrary, has just been published. Miss 
McGinley writes: 
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at Random 





PS DS te aS aloe. 
In the garret of this house at 17 Gough 
Square, London, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
lived from 1748 to 1759. 


I’m decidedly from the West—born in 
Oregon, brought up in Colorado, went to 
school in Salt Lake City; managed to gradu- 


ate from the University of Utah after four 
years spent in a valiant (and quite successful) 
attempt to conceal from friends and faculty 
alike that I had any brains whatsoever. 

I came East in 1929 for no particular reason, 


got a job teaching English in New Rochelle, 
and learned quite a lot about punctuation and 
Ivanhoe altho I still can’t spell. In between 
times I made up a quantity of sonnets and 
things. I do now, on my days off. Even when 
I was six I composed a very beautiful and 
serious poem that went like this: 


Some times in the evening 

When the sky is blue and pink 
I love to lie in the hammock 

And think and think and think 


I still like to lie in hammocks. 


My only claims to eccentricity are that | 
don’t know any authors (except Bernard 
DeVoto, who doesn’t count because he’s from 
my home town); that I’ve never written a 
funny poem about Repeal; that I always put 
sugar in my soup. 
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THE GARRET AT 17 GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, WHERE DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
COMPILED THE FIRST ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


I'm five feet six, weigh a hundred and 
twenty, and have an impacted wisdom tooth. 
And that’s about all the personal data I can 
think of. 

we Me 


The American Council on Education, 
of which Dr. George F. Zook, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, is di- 
rector, is sponsoring a noteworthy ex- 
periment in the production of simple, 
interesting, and attractive pamphlet 
material on current social and economic 
topics for use by adults of limited educa- 
tion who are being drawn to informal 
educational offerings during the recent 
period of economic readjustment. The 
Council made its grant for this Study 
Materials Research Project to the U. S. 
Office of Education with the needs of the 
educational program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps primarily in mind. The 
first pamphlet in the series, You and 
Machines, by William F. Ogburn, has 
been published. Copies have been made 
available for general distribution. Libra- 
ries and adult education groups will find 
that it goes a long way in filling the long 
felt need for simple reading materials in 
the field of social science. 


The project is under the direction of Dr. 
Percy W. Bidwell of the University of 


Buffalo. He has had working with him several 
young men thoroly grounded in the social 
sciences who had at the same time a back- 
ground of general life experience enabling 
them to understand the needs and limited 
reading abilities of the class of people who 
are to read the pamphlets. These men lived 
for a time as enrollees in CCC camps where 
the tentative materials for their publications 
were tried out in informal discussion. The 
general policy has been to write spontaneously 
in the first drafts and to edit later into simpler 
vocabulary and sentence structure. The advice 
of librarians has been used on questions of 
readability. A few of the pamphlets have been 
originally written by noted specialists and 
edited by Dr. Bidwell. This is the case with 
the first pamphlet issued, You and Machines, 
by Dr. Ogburn of the University of Chicago, 
the author of the Living with Machines read- 
ing course in the A. L. A. Exploring the Times 
series. 

Especial effort has been spent on producing 
an attractive format, easily read print, and 
interesting illustrations. The first pamphlet, 
You and Machines, is strikingly illustrated by 
the cartoons of Fred G. Cooper of the staff of 
Life. 

Approximately ten pamphlets are projected 
for the immediate future. The project is 
thoroly experimental. It is an attempt to 
learn by actual production and trial what 
makes a readable book and what degree of 
readability and simplicity is necessary for 
adults of roughly sixth grade ability. The 
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Council is also experimenting in a sense to 
see what demand there is for such reading 
material. Its future sponsorship of such 
projects will be conditioned by this response. 
It hopes that libraries and informal education 
agencies for adults may act as effective dis- 
tributors for the material. 

Quantity prices on the first pamphlet, You 
and Machines, for institutions and libraries, 
who wish to re-sell to the public, are as 
follows: 100 copies or more, 10c each; 26 to 
100 copies, I2c each; I to 25 copies, 15¢ each. 
Address the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., for 
information. 


THe Foor IN THE LIBRARY 


He slouched in at the opening of the door 
A simple grin upon his simple face. 
Indifferent to those who came and went 
All day he strayed forlorn about the place. 


A book before him on the window ledge, 
Over its edge and into nothingness 

He stared for hours, then suddenly would rise 
And choose another, alike meaningless. 


Or weren’t they? What could they mean to 
him, 
The dull and jumbled blur of printer’s ink 
One single word of which he could not read? 
The need of an excuse to sit and think 


(In this mad rush which leaves no time for 
thought) 
Was never his, for on his vacant face 
Nature had written plain her own excuse 
For idling, and the years left little trace. 


It did not matter if the day were fair 
Or cold and dark and gloomy as the tomb, 
The chairs, the tables, and the harmless fool 
One and alike seemed fixtures in the room. 


Then suddenly it was, he came no more, 
Yet still it is that in that room there lingers, 
A foolish grin that flickers in the corners, 
Sound of a doorknob turned by clumsy 
fingers. 
Veo G. Foster 


Me Me 


In an Iowa town, reports the Christian 
Science Monitor, people kept coming into the 
library day after day to try and get one of 
the new books to read. But they found there 
were none of the latest books in the town 
library. Upon inquiry they discovered the 
library had all it could do to keep the institu- 
tion open, let alone put in circulation any 
more books. One thoughtful reader worked 
out a plan that makes this library able today 
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to loan many new books at no cost to the 
library board. 

Calling upon the town people to contribute 
any late book they were willing to part with, 
the librarians proposed to put such books on a 
“pay shelf.” Here, for three cents a day, 
anyone can take out one of these books and 
the funds thus obtained are put into more new 
books, which in turn earn additional volumes 
for the shelf. 

“We have now many copies of new books 
earning another book for our library,” beamed 
the librarian, “and we have sometimes two and 
three copies of popular books that have been 
donated and these he.» to swell the new-book 
fund continually.” 

Most people do not particularly care to own 
many of the new books after they have been 
read by the family, and the way this library 
is handling a situation which many libraries 
are facing could be tried out in any com- 
munity. 

we Me 


Tabulated results of research in the 
causes of longevity of centenarians, as 
reported in The Kalends, are given here. 


Average age, 102, sex incidence, male, 55 
per cent; female, 45 per cent. Longevity 
ascribed to: 

Per 
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Now that the secret is out, we shall 
expect all librarians to live on indefi- 
nitely. 

mw Me 


CLASSIFICATION NUMBERS 


To the Editor: 


I have been interested for a number of 
years in a small library that is now supported 
by a small municipal tax. I know there are 
many more such libraries supported by 
women’s clubs or other organizations. 

To have a trained librarian is a financial 
impossibility but some one who can check out 
the books and keep the records can be hired 
for part-time work, at a small wage. This 
plan gives the patrons a chance to use books 
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HOMAGE TO STEPHEN FOSTER 


January 13, 1935, was the seventy-first anniversary of the death of Stephen C. Foster, 

the great American song writer. At the Cairo, Illinois, Public Library a valuable col- 

lection of Fosteriana, contributed by Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, was shown in a 
striking exhibit. 


and magazines that they could not otherwise 
have. 


For a long time I have thought what a help 
for libraries, especially small ones, if the pub- 
lishers would place the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication on the back of the books just as they 
do the titles. The books would look much 
nicer than they ever do to have these num- 
bers put on by hand. I cannot imagine a 
private owner objecting to such marking. 

The publishers by adding this service would 
make their books more popular and create a 
greater demand for them. I am hoping this 
may reach others who feel as I do about it. 
Then perhaps results will follow. 

Mrs. Georce T. DRAKE 
Mulvane, Kansas 


{Librarians, of course, will applaud the 
idea of having classification numbers stamped 
on the backs of books at the source, but it is 
hardly likely that publishers will welcome the 
suggestion of their going to the trouble and 
expense of marking all their books for the 


sake of what is, after all, a minority of 
purchasers. The book-buying public would 
be inclined, with reason, to regard the num- 
bers as a disfigurement. Perhaps a more 
practical idea would be the printing of the 
classification number in some inconspicuous 
place, such as on the copyright page, where it 
would offend no one. If librarians clamored 
loudly enough for this innovation, it is con- 
ceivable that publishers might be persuaded 
to favor them with such a service.] 


MM 


Richard James Hurley, compiler of the 
“Bibliography of Astronomy and Meteorol- 
ogy” on page 363 of this issue, is willing 
to undertake a series of related bibliographies 
on nature subjects, such as Birds, Flowers, 
Trees, Insects, and Animals, if librarians 
feel that the project will prove valuable to 
them. Kindly notify the Editor of the 
Wilson Bulletin of your interest in these 
bibliographies. 
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An I. Q. Test in a Negro School 


(Continued from page 360) 

Public Library made a reading study in a 
sampling of fifth grades. Specifically de- 
fined, the purpose of the study was to de- 
termine the reading interests of the children 
in relation first to their degree of intelligence, 
second to their chronological ages, and third 
to their reading abilities. Because of limited 
funds this study was made in one grade only. 

The fifth grade level was chosen in pref- 
erence to others for two reasons: at a higher 
level one would encounter a more or less 
selected group of children because the slower 
pupils begin to eliminate themselves from 
school at about the sixth grade level, and at 
the lower grade levels one would find reading 
abilities too limited for adequate study of 
the present problem. 

The following tests were used: 


1. Thorndike McCall 
Form 5 
To determine the reading ages. 


Reading Scale, 


2. Otis Self-administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability 
To determine the mental ages and 
intelligent quotients. 


3. Questionnaire arranged by Miss Ber- 
nice W. Bell } 
To determine the reading interests. 


The questionnaire consisted of twelve main 
questions intended to reveal the sources from 
which children obtain reading matter, and 
the names of books and stories. Also, there 
was used a brief test of their knowledge 
of well known characters from children’s 
literature. 


A summary of the findings from fourteen 
classes in five colored schools is given in 
the following Table. These give, by mental 
ability groups, the median chronological age, 
median mental age, and median reading age 
of the children. 


Summary of the Study of Reading 
in the Colored School of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Grade 5 


[For a complete report of this investiga- 
tion, see A Scientific Study of the Voluntary 
Reading of Fifth Grade Children, White and 
Colored, in the Public Schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, obtainable from the Louisville Pub- 
lic Library for 50 cents.] 


1. We find in the fifth grade of the col- 
ored schools a heterogeneous group of chil- 
dren ranging from the bright young child 
to the dull adolescent. The school authori- 
ties are striving toward a more homogeneous 
grouping; but until it can be effected, the 
librarian will be confronted with the problem 
of preparing reading lists and with the se- 
lection of classroom libraries for the per- 
sonnel now found in this highly variable 
group. 

2. Only a small minority of the colored 
children studied apparently have an wunder- 
standing of or an interest in certain ac- 
cepted types of juvenile literature, especially 
fiction. We must remember that the litera- 
ture available at present for children has 
been written with the interests of the high 
I. Q. white child in mind. 

No doubt this statement regarding the read- 
ing interests of the colored child in Grade 5 


Median Intelligence Quotients, Chronological Ages, Mental Ages, and 
Reading Ages of Ability Groups of a Sampling of Fifth Grade Pupils in 
the Louisville Public Schools for Colored Children 





Groups by Number 





Intelligence Tested Intelligence 
Quotients Quotient 

100—Above 46 106 
90—99 78 95 
80—89 109 84 
70—79 93 76 
60-—69 60 66 
Below 60 22 56 
Total 408 82 


Median 





Median 





Median Median 
Chronological Mental Age Reading 
Age (Approximate) Age 
9-11 10-6 11-3 
10-4 9-10 10-6 
11-0 9-3 9-5 
11-10 9-0 8-10 
12-9 8-5 8-8 
15-0 8-5 8-7 
11-3 9-2 9-6 
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may not be true in the high schools and 
universities for colored students, as the lat- 
ter form a very selected group because many 
children have dropped out of school before 
reaching the institutions of higher learning. 

3. The book lists submitted by the chil- 
dren in this study show that the Negro child 
as compared with the white child of equal 
intelligence is reading about the same books; 
the difference lies in the fact that a greater 
proportion of the colored children have not 
mastered the mechanics of reading in Grade 
5. In the sampling of fifth grades used in 
this study the median I. Q. is 82; the median 
reading age 9.6; the median chronological 
age 11.3. 

4. As there are very few books in the 
home, and they have access to a small amount 
of reading matter not supplied by the school 
and the library, their reading is confined 
almost entirely to supplementary readers and 
library books. There were only eight chil- 
dren who mentioned undesirable series of 
books. The 434 titles unknown to librarians 
and teachers came chiefly from the children 
who had read very little and who seemed 
to coin them for the occasion. 

5. The limited experience, that is, the nar- 
row life of the average colored child seems 
to have an effect upon his enjoyment of 
books. Even after mastering the mechanics 
of reading his interests are so limited as to 
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have a bearing upon his voluntary choice of 
books. This seems to be true in the fifth 
grade but may not be true as he grows older. 

6. As to book buying for a children’s 
room in a colored library or for a school 
library we might state some principles for 
the fifth grade as follows: 

(a) All colored children should have 
access to the same titles as white children. 
Owing to the fact that many of the books 
appeal to a minority group, great care 
should be taken in regard to duplication. 

(b) More books should be bought for 
the average child. In this connection, let 
us repeat, more should be written. 

(c) The proportion of younger chil- 
dren’s books to older children’s books 
should be greater because of the difficulty 
of the colored child in mastering the me- 
chanics of reading. 


7. The colored children need books writ- 
ten about their race. They should know and 
appreciate the place of the Negro in litera- 
ture, art, and music. They need some story 
books about colored children, that is, some 
general fiction where colored children are 
the heroes. 

8. As has been said elsewhere in this study 
the tests used are those standardized on white 
children. Let us suggest that there should 
be some standardized tests made on colored 
children thruout the United States. 


Coordination of Cataloging 


(Continued from page 362) 

of Congress, Sears, Readers’ Guide, 
Standard Catalog, or U. S. Catalog. Rare 
cases in specialized work may be taken 
from a music or art catalog, but these 
are exceptions, and full notes to that 
effect are typed on the authority cards. 

The work finally reached the stage 
where we felt that we could begin ana- 
lyzing some of the more valuable sets on 
the shelves of the school libraries, such 
as: Old South Leaflets, University De- 
baters’ Annual, and Smithsonian insti- 
tution reports. This was made possible 
only by the fact that the book budget 
had been cut to a minimum, and current 
work was much less than would ordin- 
arily be the case. As is true in most 
libraries of any type, the staff was cut 
just before back work was brought up 
to date, so this attempt to pick up loose 


ends can succeed only while the regular 
workers assume a bit more than their 
usual duties, crowding in a little analysis 
as spare moments afford. If, and when, 
the book budget is restored to normalcy, 
these extras would have to stop at once 
unless the staff is doubled. 

This has been an attempt at recording 
the experiment of one of the newer 
cities to become an amalgamated school 
library system, and does not lay claim 
to being a story of pioneering or origin- 
ality in the process. Because of its com- 
parative youth as an educational factor, 
and because of its policy of adopting into 
the system many outlying municipalities, 
perhaps the problems of Los Angeles 
have been in a sense unique. At the 
present stage, indications are that the 
experiment will prove a success. 
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New Wilson Books 


MATERIALS FOR A LIFE OF JACOPO 
DA VARAGINE. By Ernest Cushing 
Richardson. About 300 pages, bound. $2 
postpaid. In press 

Varagine, usually but wrongly called Vor- 
agine, is best known as the author of the 

Golden Legend, the most popular work of the 

Middle Ages. He is even of greater interest 

as the author of the first Italian translation of 

the Bible, and his sermons and Chronicle of 

Genoa had an extraordinary popularity. He 

was also an outstanding figure in the stirring 

events of the thirteenth century in northern 

Italy, and since his death in 1298 has been 

venerated as a “peacemaker,” this veneration 

having been confirmed by the church. 


The volume listed above comprises the first 
four parts of published and unpublished papers 
on Varagine, and will be all the more valuable 
in that there is up to now practically no liter- 
ature about him in English except a few 
articles of Dr. Richardson’s own, which will 
be republished in the work. It is to be fol- 
lowed eventually with smaller volumes on the 
bibliography, political data, etc. Contents are 


Part I: A Maker of the Italian Language 
Il: Latin Writings 
III: Public Activities 
IV: Index to Parts I, II, III 


A UNION WORLD CATALOG OF 
MANUSCRIPT BOOKS. Part III, 
entitled A List of Printed Catalogs of 
Manuscripts, is proposed for March. 
Price $1 postpaid 


In Press 


PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By Gilbert O. Ward. 2d edition revised. 
Price to be announced 

LOTTERIES. Comp. by Helen M. Muller 
(Reference Shelf) goc 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. Comp. by Julia E. 
Johnsen (Reference Shelf) goc 

INDEX TO PLAYS: 1800-1926: Supplement. 
By Ina T. Firkins. To be published some- 
time during the summer of 1935. 


Importations 


Stock has been ordered, and we expect to 
receive it at any time now, of the following 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume V: 
1930. pa. $9.90; cloth $10.65 

BIBLIO. Annual volume for 1934. $2.75 to 
subscribers; $3.40 to nonscribers 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 
edition. $1 postpaid 


What They Say 


AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF UNIVERSAL COLLECTED BI- 
OGRAPHY: Comprising Books Pub- 
lished in the English Tongue in Great 
Britain and Ireland, America and the 
British Possessions. Compiled by Phyllis 
M. Riches, F.L.A. Price, delivered from 
London $20; from New York $22 post- 
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paid 
“Well worth the notice of the bibliographer, the 
librarian and the research student. ... It fills a 


gap in our bibliographical handbooks and makes 
available many out-of-the-way biographical treat- 
ments. As such, it merits a place in every reference 
department in the country, for, in addition to its 
other values, it may well used as a purchasing 
guide for libraries or bookstores.”—Theodore Ehrsam, 
in the Library Journal 


WHO READS WHAT? By Charles H. 
Compton. 117p. $1.25 postpaid 


“If this little book could be made required reading 
for several categories of people, such as newspaper 
publishers and writers, producers and writers of 
plays, makers of movies, all those whose business it 
is to furnish the great masses of population, low- 
brows and highbrows alike, with mental nourishment, 
it would be thrilling to watch its influence upon 
them. . . . But if they have any intelligence at all 
this little book . . . would perhaps even induce them 
to make the experiment of Pelievin ¢ in the reality of 
human intelligence."—New York Times 


“These short essays are - reading in them- 
selves, never dry in spite of the statistics quoted, 
sometimes humorous and always full of information.” 
—Boston Transcript 


SALES TAXES: GENERAL AND RE- 


TAIL. Comp. by Danield Bloomfield 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 5) 9oc 


“Valuable collection of facts, record of experience, 
opinions, important to business at a time when all 
subdivisions of government are seeking methods of 
collecting revenue from previously unexplored 
sources.” —Business Week 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF PUB- 


LIC UTILITIES. Comp. by James G. 
Hodgson (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 


No. 7) goc 


“The appearance of this book should be a relief 
to busy editors, lawyers, teachers and others who 
are constantly being asked by well-meaning = 
school and college debaters for ‘material on e 
government ownership question.’ Now we can just 
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tell the fledglings to use Mr. Hodgson’s book, and 
incidentally we might pe use it ourselves.” — 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Children’s Song Index 
Famous children’s verse included 


One feature of the Children’s Song Index is 
the entry of songs under name of the author. 
Among the authors already represented are 
many well-known English and American poets, 
for example: Blake, Browning, Burns, Long- 
fellow, Christina Rossetti, and Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Probably the best known children’s verses 
are the Mother Goose rhymes, of which four 
collections are included: those with music by 
Ethel Crowninshield, J. W. Elliott, and Sidney 
Homer, and the collection compiled by Carrie 
Bullard which gives several different settings 
for many of the poems. Mother Goose songs 
also make up a large part of many books of 
old nursery rhymes which are included. 

Four famous authors of children’s verse 
whose books of songs are included are Lewis 
Carroll, Kipling, Milne, and Stevenson. The 
books are six collections of verses of A. A. 
Milne with music by Fraser-Simson, entitled: 
Fourteen songs, Hums of Pooh, More very 
young songs, Songs from Now we are six, 
Teddy Bear and The King’s breakfast; Songs 
from Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
looking-glass, music by Lucy E. Broadwood; 
The Just so song book being songs from 
Kipling’s Just so stories set to music by 
Edward German; and four collections of 
verse by Robert Louis Stevenson: The 
Stevenson song book, with music by various 
composers, Songs for little children, music 
by Marvin Radnor, Songs with music by 
Thomas Crawford, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son songs, music by Ethel Crowninshield. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A publication schedule for future permanent 
cumulations of the Essay and General Liter- 
ature Index is now being worked out. We 
herewith submit two plans. Please let the 
editor of the Index know within a short time, 
which plan is preferred or if neither of these 
plans meets with your approval, please suggest 
one that would prove satisfactory. 


PLAN I 

5 year permanent cumulation 1934-1938. 

n the meantime, which do you prefer, a or b? 

a. Annual cumulations 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937 
and a July i938 semi-annual Supple- 
ment (5 supplementary alphabets to 
consult, before the permanent volume 
is published) 
year cumulation 1934-1935, with annual 
cumulations 1936, 1937 and a July 1938 
semi-annual Supplement (4 supplemen- 
tary alphabets to consult, before the 
permanent volume is published) 
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PLAN I 


7 year permanent cumulation 1934-1940. 
is the meantime, annual cumulations 1934, 1935, 
with a 3 year cumulation 1934-1936 and then 
annual cumulations 1937 1938, 1939 and a 
July 1940 semi-annual Supplement (5 supple- 
mentary alphabets to consult, before the 
permanent volume is published) 


* * * 


The following books have been indexed 
and will be included in the July 1935 Supple- 
ment to the Essay and General Literature 
Index : 


BRANDEIS, L. D. Curse of bigness. 1934. Viking 
Choosing-a-career conference for college men and 


women. 1st, Newark, New Jersey, 1934. Choos- 
ing a career; speeches. 1934. Farrar 
COM . Who reads what? 1934. Wilson, 


ON, Cc. H 
H. W. 
CUNLIFFE, J. W. Leaders of the Victorian revo- 


lution. 1934. Appleton-Century 
ELIOT, T. S Elizabethan essays. 1934. Faber 
HUBBARD, J. B. and others, eds. Current eco- 


nomic policies. 1934. Holt 
LEAVIS, F. R. For continuity. 1933. Heffer 
LEWIS, W. Men without art. 1934. Cassell 
LONGAKER, {; M. Contemporary biography. 1934. 
Univ. of Pa. press 
MICHAUD, R. odern thought and literature in 
France. 1934. Funk & Wagnalls 
MOSES, M. f. and Brown, J. M. eds. 


1 ie American 
theatre as seen by its critics, 


1752-1934. 1934. 


Norton én 
RUSSELL, B. A. W. R. 3d earl. Freedom versus 


organization, 1814-1914. 1934. Norton 


* * * 
More Toasts YET— 


Possibilities for a new “toasters” 
handbook 


St. Peter (to applicant): “Where are you 
from?” 

APPLICANT: “From California.” 

St. Peter: “Come on up, but I don’t think 
you'll like it.” 

« 

The cannibal chief wanted to learn some 
more about religion. 

“You see,” he said to the new arrival, “I 
got a little taste of it when the last missionary 
was here.” 

= 

Hussy (on phone): “Say, I'll be awfully 
busy at the office and won’t be home until 
late.” 

Wire: “Can I depend on that?” 


A Quotation 


The Georgia State Library Commission, in 
its February newsletter to school and college 
librarians, makes the following comment on 
the Wilson Bulletin: 


The Wilson Bulletin, monthly publication of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 958 niversity Avenue, 
New York, is a splendid professional magazine for 
libraries, especially school and small public libraries. 
For years this has been distributed entirely free, but 
beginning with 1935 a small charge of 50 cents a 
year has been made for a year’s subscription or three 
years for $1.00. We urge every librarian in the state 
to subscribe for this magazine and READ IT care- 
fully when it comes each month. It is full of helpful, 
practical suggestions and information and no school 
can afford to be without it. 


, 
, 
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Today’s ideas dare 





EDITED BY H. R. Sampson 





LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION - 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 





The feasibility of establishing and main- 
taining Union Card Catalogs of books in 
regions that form natural geographical 
units is an important problem in con- 
nection with the establishment of Re- 
gional Libraries. Such libraries were 
discussed at several meeetings of the re- 
cent Midwinter Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Heretofore, many Union Catalog en- 
terprises have been held up because of 
the lack of a quick, accurate and eco- 
nomical method of copying en masse 
catalog cards of books in the region. 


The problem is now met by the Rem- 
inton Rand Dexigraph camera which is 
taken to all the libraries whose author 
cards are to be copied. It matters not 
whether the cards are hand-written, 
typed or printed, whether the cards are 
7.5 centimeters or 5 centimeters high, 
whether the cards are written in Eng- 
lish or foreign languages. Revision is 
not necessary. The 5 centimeter copy 
can be raised to the present standard 
7.5 centimeters in height. 


Yale University Library catalog, which 
was Dexigraphed, had small and large 
size cards, and some odd sizes. All 
were reproduced on the 7.5 x 12.5 centi- 
meter size, which Library Bureau first 
standardized and introduced to the li- 
brary world many years ago. Although 
the list contained fourteen languages the 
work was not held up for expert 
linguists to write and revise the cards. 


A more recent example is that of the 
Union Regional Catalog which the Dexi- 
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graph reproduced at Duke University 
Library, which copied catalog cards in 
neighboring libraries. 


One, two or ten copies of the card can 
be made, or as many as necessary to 
provide the needs of each subscribing 
library in the cooperative undertaking. 


Sometimes a library needs a copy of 
some specialized list at a distant point, 
as was the case when Teachers College 
of Columbia University used the Dexi- 
graph to copy a much desired list in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


From the brief mention of these three 
widely separated examples together with 
a study of similar projects that have 
been described or proposed in profes- 
sional publications, it will be obvious 
that the Dexigraph has given great im- 
petus to the trend toward Regional Li- 
braries. In fact, the cost of such enter- 
prises has been so greatly reduced and 
the work simplified so much that there 
are few, if any, communities in which 
it would be inappropriate to begin seri- 
ous consideration of this form of library 
cooperation. 


Especially is this true when the vast 
hidden resources that will be made avail- 
able by a Union Catalog in any locality 
can be visualized in the light of its use- 
fulness for inter-library loan purposes. 
H. R. Datz 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—March 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the gTANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


ey associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
on of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


The entries, with a 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





000 General 


WALKER, STANLEY. City editor; with a fore- 
word by Alexander Woollcott. 336p $3 Stokes 
070 Journalism. Newspapers 34-34182 
Mr Walker has been in newspaper work in 
New York for fifteen years, the last seven 
as city editor of the Herald Tribune. This 
book contains his comments and observations 
on journalism—sketches of famous reporters 
and editors, notes on ethics and good form, 
discussions of the value of schools of journal- 
ism, on women as newspaper workers, and on 
freedom of the press. 


Booklist 31:113 D ‘34 
+ Books p7 O 14 '34 900w 
Boston Transcript p12 N 7 '34 280w 


+ Christian Science Monitor pi6é O 11 
"34 430w 


+ Forum 92:vi D '34 150w 
+N Y Times pl7 O 14 °'34 1200w 
R of Rs 90:8 N '34 330w 


‘Keen, quick, interested in every detail of 
the endless moving picture of life which shows 
itself to the city editor daily Mr. Walker 
writes about his craft in a style which seems 
fresh from the reporter’s typewriter, written 
to catch an edition. He does not borrow a 
bookish manner of writing just because he is to 
be between cloth covers, but writes an informal 
and colorful story. His is a volume to interest 
newspaper men and women, and the general 
reader, too.’’ C. McD. Puckette 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:222 O 20 '34 850w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 14 '34 850w 


300 Social Sciences 


THOMAS, NORMAN MATTOON. Human ex- 
loitation in the United States. 402p $2.75 
tokes 
330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
Labor and laboring classes—United States. 
Capitalism 34-28477 
An attempt to interpret for the reader the 

human exploitation which is the _ result 

of capitalism and competition, and what 
it has meant to the laboring classes of the 

United States. Specific instances of waste and 

incompetence are pointed out—inland and for- 

ests, low standards of living, the exploita- 
tion of women, children and Negroes, and labor 
struggles. Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 31:156 Ja °35 

“It’s not a pretty story Mr. Thomas tells, 
but it’s one that needs to be known. As usual 
his writing sounds a note of deep sincerity 
and scholarliness. His point of view is often 
one that is open to controversy but the facts 
he gives, culled from authoritative sources 
when they are not the fruits of personal re- 


search, speak for themselves. The book has 


an excellent index.’’ Rose Feld 


+ Books p4 D 9 ‘34 1300w 
Boston Transcript p3 D 8 '34 1150w 

+ N Y Post p7 D 8 '34 130w 

+N Y Times pl D 9 ’34 1600w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:336 D 8 ’34 1500w 
Springf’d Republican p10 D 15 '34 550w 


500 Natural Sciences 


BEEBE, WILLIAM. Half mile down; pub. un- 
der the auspices of the New York zoological 
society. 344p il $5 Harcourt 

591.92 Ocean. Marine fauna. Nonsuch, Ber- 
muda islands. Bathysphere 
The main part of this book contains Dr 
Beebe’s narrative account of his various de- 
scents into the depths of the ocean in the now- 
famous bathysphere. The climax is reached 
in the descent to 3028 feet below the surface 
where the ocean was absolutely black except 
for the pin points of light furnished by living 
creatures. Preceding these chapters are several 
describing other methods and achievements of 
under-water exploring. The book also contains 

a number of appendices, describing the bathy- 

sphere, Dr Beebe’s scientific observations, un- 

edited telephone conversations between the div- 

ers and the ship, etc. 


Booklist 31:157 Ja °35 

+ Books pl D 9 '34 1250w 

+ Christian Science Monitor p18 D 6 ‘34 
Nation 139:686 D 12 '34 600w 

+N Y Times p5 D 9 °34 1650w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:336 D 8 ‘34 900w 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 5:2 D °'34 450w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 9 '34 1150w 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT. World as I see it [tr. 
from the German by Alan Harris]. 290p $2.50 
Covici [7s 6d Lane] 

508.1 Science—Essays, addresses, etc. 
34-27294 
‘‘In this compact volume an anonymous dis- 
ciple of Einstein has collected his character- 
istic uterances. They are scientific, philosoph- 
ical, altruistic, political and even controversial 

—a valuable symposium, as it were, of thought 

in a single mind that sees life and the environ- 

ment of life as a whole.’”” N Y Times 


Booklist 31:82 N ’34 
-+- Books p9 O 14 '34 1300w 
‘“‘All who desire to know what the theory of 
relativity really means will do well to read 
this setting forth of that outlook by Einstein 
himself. Yet the book, impressive as is its 
presentation and discussion of scientific sub- 
jects, has a far wider scope, for it takes in 
the author's views in many flelds, and especially 
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EINSTEIN, ALBERT—Continued 
those in which he is enabled to appreciate i 
achievements of the German Jews.’ E. 
-+ Boston Transcript pl O 27 '34 750w 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 O 2 '34 
+ Forum 92:vii N '34 130w 
N Y Times p4 O 14 °34 550w 
R of Rs 90:12 N °34 180w 


700 Fine Arts 


CALKINS, EARNEST ELMO. Care and feeding 
of hobby horses; introd. wy Walter B. Pitkin; 
bibliography comp. by Hugh Brotherton. 
(Leisure league little bk) 104p pa 25c “oe 
league of Am, 30 Rockefeller plaza, N 

790 Amusements. Leisure 

“Mr. Calkins recommends briefly, in pleasant, 
friendly monologue, the cultivation of the habit 
of getting more y and satisfaction out of 
life by developing ways of playing in your 
leisure time that will make you more interest- 
ing both to yourself and to other people. He 
makes a general, rough classification of these 
ways in four groups, namely: Doing Things, 

Making Things, Acquiring Things, Learning 

Things, and then in a separate chapter he 

enlarges upon each of these with suggestions, 

anecdotes, instances ¢ ple who ride the 
various hobbies. . the little book is 
filled with a ibtiography, compiled by Hugh 

Brotherton.” 


+N Y Times pl2 Je 3 '34 380w 


800 Literature 


SANFORD, MRS ANNE PUTNAM, comp. One 
act plays for women. 236p $2.50 Dodd 


812.08 American drama—Collections 


34-25544 
Contents: Lady of dreams, by Percival Wilde; 


The last x by A. C. Rowell; The death 
of Anulis G. D. Ruthenburg; ‘The screen, 
by Jerry meereen: The clock, by P. Corneau; 


Just babies, by Iris Vinton; Culture, , * Mirjane 
Strong; Susan should by Lucy Barton; 
All’s vanity, by Marion Holbrook; Kid gloves. 
by Marion Holbrook; The siege. by Colin Clem- 
ents; Letters, by ioremce yerson and Colin 
Clements; Retired, by ©. B P. B. Corneau. 


Booklist 31:58 30° "34 
‘For the most part [the plays] are perhaps 
stronger in amusing feminine touches than in 
sustained dramatic interest. But they will be 
useful in women’s clubs and similar groups.”’ 
W. P. Eaton 
+ Books p27 O 28 '34 80w 


FRANK ARTHUR. Georgian 


SWINNERTON, 
522p $3.50 


scene; a literary panorama. 
Farrar 
820.9 Authors, English. English literature 
—History and criticism 
Hssays on English literature and its ex- 
ponents which include some seventy-five wri- 
ters who range in time from Henry James to 
T. S. Eliot, and in importance from Shaw and 
Katherine Mansfield to Edgar Wallace and 
P. G. Wodehouse. There is a short reading 
list of characteristic books by authors men- 
tioned in the book and an index. 


Booklist 31:162 Ja ‘35 
+ Books pl N 25 '34 1700w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 D 1 '34 600w 
+ Nation 139:681 D 12 '34 1000w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune pll N 26 '34 180w 
+ N Y Times p2 D 2 '34 1500w 





Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


“Readers with a general curiosity about the 
last twenty-five years of English literature 
need look no further than this immense book. 
There are, no doubt, more brilliant writers 
and better critics in England than Mr. Swin- 
nerton, but I doubt if any writer is better 
informed. It is yooceely its information whic 
gives this book its melancholy value—this, and 
its author’s extraordinarily pleasant manners. 

. It says much for Mr. Swinnerton that he 
can make this literary mausoleum a pleasant 
place to linger in instead of simply a place 
which gives you the creeps. I have only one 
real criticism of Mr. Swinnerton’s comprehen- 
sive and dutiful book. Its title is misleading.’’ 
George Dangerfield 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:305 N 24 '34 950w 


910 Geography and Travel 


HALL, JAMES NORMAN. Tale of a shipwreck; 
with il. by W. Alister Macdonald. 164p $2.50 
Houghton 

910.4 Bounty (ship). Shipwrecks. Pitcairn 
island 34-27296 
This book by the co-author of Mutiny on the 

Bounty and Men Against the Sea tells the story 

of James Norman Hall’s voyage from Tahiti 

to Pitcairn Island in search of materia! for 
the books on the Bounty men. After visiting 

Pitcairn Island, the author was shipwrecked 

and suffered something of the hardships of 

Captain Bligh’s men before he reached home 





Booklist 31:85 N ‘34 


‘“‘Very much of the charm of the book is the 
weaving and inter-weaving of past and 
present. . . ‘The Tale of a Shipwreck’ is of it- 
self delightful. For those acquainted with ‘The 
Mutiny on the Bounty’ and ‘Men Against the 
Sea’ it is doubly enjoyable.’’ Percy Hutchison 

+N Y Times p4 O 21 '34 1100w 
Sat R of Lit 11:237 O 27 '34 420w 


+ Springf’d Republican p10 N 14 ‘34 


430w 


B or 92. Biography 


DRESSLER, MARIE. My own story; as told to 
Mildred Harrington; foreword by Will Rogers. 
290p il $2.50 Little 

B or 92 Actors and actresses—Correspond- 
ence, reminiscences, etc. 


On the first page of her autobiography Marie 
Dressler says ‘‘I was born homely,’’ and pro- 
ceeds to show how all her life she made an 
asset of that fact. Her early popularity on the 


stage was followed by years of obscurity. At a 
time when her fortunes had reached a low ebb 
and she had decided to go to Paris to open 
an American restaurant, she received an offer 
from Hollywood. There, at the age of sixty, 
she achieved a new fame in motion pictures. 





Booklist 31:165 Ja ‘35 
+ Books p6 N 25 '34 1300w 
“She chooses her stories with discrimination 
and tells them weli. They always have punch 
and interest and usually also humor. It is an 
amusing book, for Miss Dressler was essentially 
an entertainer, a fun-maker. Her story is 


rich with a thousand and one interests, but 
over and above all else it is good to read 
because it is the saga, modestly told, of a gay, 


gallant and courageous soul that never gave up 
and a big, warm heart that could not refuse to 
respond generously to any claim upon its 


"34 1500w 
of Lit 11:306 N 24 '34 


sympathy.’ F. F. Kelly 
+N Y Times p4 N 25 


+ Sat R 
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PARKER, CORNELIA (STRATTON) (MRS C. 
H. PARKER). Wanderer’s circle. 345p $3.50 
Houghton 

B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 34-33855 


The author of An American Idyll here tells 
of her life during the years since 1918 when 
her husband died and she was left with three 
young children to support and educate. After 
years of moving about, sometimes in Europe, 
sometimes in America, the Parkers have come 
to anchor on a New Hampshire farm. The 
book closes with chapters on their experiences 
in making over a two-hundred-year-old house 
and farm. 


Booklist 31:128 D '34 
+ Books p2 N 4 '34 600w 
‘Her sense of humor is a strong current 

that breaks out in a story, a situation, a witty 
comment, a mode of expression, and gets 
the tribute of smiles and outright laughter. 
, It is a rich book, a jolly book, a book 
whose zest for living is enough to set even 
a pessimist or a misanthrope to laughing 
and dancing, a book well worth reading for 
the sake of the call it makes to any and every 
individual.”’ F. F. Kelly 

+N Y Times p2 N 11 '34 1100w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 11 '34 650w 


+ Survey G 23:564 N '34 400w 


Fiction 


COFFIN, ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM. Lost 

paradise. 284p $2.50 Macmillan 

Peter, one of the middle sons of William 
Winship of Portrait of an American is the 
protagonist of this story of Maine. Three of 
William’s children have been sent to school 
in town, and Peter is one of them. During 
the two weeks before his visit home, Peter 
lives in his imagination every detail of life 
on the beloved farm. Bit by bit the picture 
becomes a whole: the coast salt-water farm, 
the family, the animals, and the daily exchange 
of banter and seriousness. At the end of the 
two weeks Peter has grown reeptibly; he 


has left his childhood behind him. 


Booklist 31:130 D °34 

‘“‘Mr. Coffin’s book stands pretty much in a 
class by itself. It has the superior qualities of 
virility and insight. . . It runs so true to detail, 
cuts so deep into outdoor nature, carries such 
a knowledge of farm economy that it cannot be 
anything short of autobiography. This, of 
course, was Mr. Coffin’s family; this is the 
story of his boyhood; this was his father’s 
farm... It is a deft and daring piece of work, 
only possible of accomplishment through the 
medium of genuine literary art.’’ Lincoln Col- 


cord 
+ Books pl O 21 '34 1600w 
+N Y Post p7 O 20 '34 50w 
+N Y Times p4 O 28 '34 1400w 
+ No Am 238:575 D '34 230w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:259 N 3 °34 550w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 28 '34 850w 


MORROW, MRS HONORE (MCCUE) WILL- 
SIE. Yonder sails the Mayflower. 368p $2.50 
Morrow 
An historical novel dealing with the five 

weeks during which the Pilgrims were delayed 

in English waters before they finally set sail 
from Plymouth. The principal character is 

Robert Cushman, the one among the leaders of 

the enterprise who remained in England. 


+ Books pl5 N 25 '34 600w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 N 26 34 
‘‘Mrs. Morrow has made excellent use of the 
historical material at hand. Slender though it 
is, she has ably contrived to read between the 
lines and to reconstruct the struggles of the 
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Pilgrims and the almost insuperable obstacles 
which they overcame. In only one instance, 
one thinks, had she drawn a little too heavily 
upon the romancer’s common stock in trade. 
This is in the matter of the plot initiated by 
Reynolds, the master of the Speedwell, to 
render his ship unfit for the voyage. Other- 
wise the narrative, though somewhat lacking 
in distinction of style and subtlety of charac- 
terization, is a clean and straight-forward bit 
of historical fiction.’’ Margaret Wallace 
+—N Y Times p6 D 2 '34 600w 


WERFEL, FRANZ V. Forty days of Musa 
Dagh [tr. from the German by Geoffrey Dun- 
lopt. 824p $3 Viking press 

34-28461 


Gabriel Bagradian, a rich Armenian who had 
lived twenty-three years in Paris and married 
a French wife, returned to his home in Syria 
in 1915, there to be caught in the Turkish cam- 
paign of extermination ainst the Armenians. 
The central episode of the story is the forty 
days’ siege of Musa Dagh during which the 
inhabitants of seven villages, under the leader- 
ship of Bagradian, resisted the Turkish army 
until rescued by the French. 


Booklist 31:133 D ‘34 
+ Books p3 D 2 '34 1400w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 D 19 ‘34 1100w 
Nation 139:684 D 12 °34 850w 
*“*The Forty Days of Musa Dagh’ is a very 
exciting book; it is at once a story of an 
astonishing military operation, a study of 
nationalism, a picture of native Armenian life, 
and a subtly reactionary bit of special pleading. 
Read simply as an adventure story it is full 
of excitement and novelty, of good, old- 
fashioned thrilling escapes and last minute 
rescues; read as a detailed record of what one 
character calls ‘the worst crime in recorded his- 
tory’ it carries authority and conviction.’’ Rob- 
ert Cantwell 
+ New Outlook 164:54 D °34 1150w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune pi5 N 30 '34 950w 
+N Y Post p9 D 1 '34 120w 
+ — N Y Times pl D 2 '34 1450w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:335 D 8 '34 1150w 
-+- — Springf’d Republican p7e D 9 °34 650w 


Children’s Books 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) (MRS W. C. 
ALLEE). House of her own. 220p il $2 
Houghton 
34-25919 
Catherine Lankester, a younger sister of 
Judith Lankester, was an independent young 
person. She taught school in a backwoods set- 
tlement in Indiana prior to the Civil War, made 
@ success of it, acquired a home of her own, 
took a homeless little girl to live with her, 
and found romance as well. For older girls. 


Booklist 31:67 O ‘34 
+ Horn Bk M 10:301 S '34 7T0w 
**Both setting and characters are fascinating; 
this is a story to make a girl read more about 
the old days.’’ 
-+ Horn Bk M 10:373 N '34 180w 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, comp. Christmas; a 
book of stories old and new; il. by Hildegard 
Woodward. 232p $2 Scribner 

Christmas stories 34-37091 
Selection of stories and poetry about Christ- 
mas in many lands, arranged under the head- 
ings: Christmas stories and wonder tales; The 
first Christmas; Christmas in old-time Ameri- 
ca; Christmas in other lands. Suitable for 
children from eight to twelve. 


Booklist 41:134 D ‘34 
+ Books pl0 D 16 '34 190w 
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DALGLIESH, ALICE—Oontinued 
“A fresh and excellent collection of Christmas 
stories and poems. .. The illustrations are 
Ae sat childlike, appropriate and charm- 
ng.”’ A. T. Eaton 
+N Y Times p21 D 16 '34 180w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:298 N 17 '34 50w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 2 '34 340w 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH. Lucinda. 234p il 


$1.75 Stokes 
34-29565 


Lucinda Harvey, a little Quaker girl, is the 
heroine of this story of Indiana during the 
Civil war. The war brings tragedy into the 
family, and Uncle Simon does his share on 
the Underground Railway; and in all the family 
trials Lucinda takes her part with intelligence 
and discretion. 


Booklist 31:99 N ‘34 
“Miss Hunt’s experience as a children’s li- 

brarian has no doubt deepened her insight in- 
to a young girl’s imaginative life. We con- 
gratulate her on her achievement and ask 
for more—not more about Lucinda—but be- 
cause of her success with Lucinda—a story 
of modern girl life.’’ E. L. Power 

+ Books pll N 11 °'34 360w 

+ Boston Transcript p2 N 14 '34 100w 

+ Horn Bk M 10:379 N °34 180w 





ELEANOR FRANCES. Little 


LATTIMORE, 
by [the author]. 


Pear and his friends; il. 
178p $2 Harcourt 
34-27286 


More adventures of Little Pear, who is now 
a year older than he was in Miss Lattimore’s 
first story about him. There is a new baby 
brother whom he wishes to take care of, 
and the mistakes he makes in the process 
are related in this story. 


Booklist 31:68 O °34 

+ Books pill O 7 '34 270w 
Boston Transcript p2 N 21 
+ Horn Bk M 10:298 S °34 30w 
“Little Pear is one of the children in books 
about other countries who have real personal- 
ity, and those readers who have made the ac- 
quaintance of this very human and engaging 
Little Chinese boy in the book called ‘Little 
Pear’ will be glad to meet him cae’. Miss 
Lattimore’s drawings are as delightful and 
childlike as ever and with the text they tell a 
story of Little Pear’s daily doings that boys 
and girls from 5 to 8 will find eminently satis- 
factory. . . Miss Lattimore writes of children 
with humor and understanding, and the back- 
ground against which they move is genuine and 


convincing.”” A. T. Eaton 
Y Times p10 O 28 '34 160w 





"34 120w 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Lumberjack; 
il. by Henry C. Pitz. 277p $2 Harcourt 
34-31292 


Judge Garland owned and loved the Garland 
forest of pine, but when money was needed 
in order to send his grandson, Dan, to Dart- 
mouth, the judge ordered the pines cut down. 
Dan went into the woods and spent a winter 
roughing it with the French Canadian and 
Irish woodsmen and teamsters and learned to 
know and like them. More than that he learned 
about reforestation and how to fight a forest 
fire. For older boys. 


Booklist 31:100 N °34 
+ Books pl6 N 11 '34 800w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 7 '34 150w 
+ Commonweal 21:97 N 16 '34 100w 
“A fine story. . . There are fine horses and 


authentic stories of the country-side.”’ 
+ Horn Bk M 10:304 S ’34 80w 


+—N Y Times pl2 O 21 '34 250w 
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MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Wind in_ the 
chimney; il. by Louise Mansfield. 144p $2 Mac- 


millan 
34-34585 


Ten years after the close of the American 
revolution, Elizabeth Moreland, a widow, leaves 
England with her three. children and settles in 
a pleasant house near Valley Forge in Penn- 
sylvania. It soon becomes apparent that in 
order to keep their home they will have to 
produce a It woven in the wheel of fortune 
pattern. Debby and her brother Richard search 
for the pattern, and when it is found Debby 
and her mother weave the quilt and their home 
is assured to them. 





Books pl2 N 11 '34 300w 
+ Commonweal 21:99 N 16 '34 80w 
+ Horn Bk M 10:299 S '34 50w 
“‘As in all of Cornelia Meigs’ stories there is 

in this a strong fibre of unselfishnes and 
simple heroism. The values are clear and 
true. There is never a touch of sentimentality 
or pointing of a moral, but only sureness and 
strength in the author’s handling.’’ Elinor 
Whitney 

+ Horn Bk M 10:378 N '34 220w 


PEARY, MARIE AHNIGHITO. The Snowbaby’s 
own story. 305p il map $2 Stokes 
919.8 Arctic regions 34-30380 
The autobiography of the daughter of Robert 
E. Peary, discoverer of the North Pole. She 
was born in Greenland on one of her father’s 
Arctic expeditions, and has made five trips 
to the Arctic. On the last trip to Greenland 
she took her own sons with her. For boys and 
girls up to high school age. 





Booklist 31:101 N '34 
+ Books pi2 N 11 '34 420w 
“A story of such human interest and so well 

told that there can no longer be question that 
she deserves to be known on her own merits 
and not merely because she is her father’s 
daughter and because she was born beyond the 
77th parallel. In one sense this is a story for 
boys and girls, for with the exception of the 
expedition to Cape York to erect the monu- 
ment it is the story of a child. It is, however, 
fully as much a story for adults, for inten- 
tionally or not, this is also the story of Marie 
Ahnighito Peary’s mother.’”’ D. L. M. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 N 3 '34 950w 

+ Horn Bk M 10:366 N '34 60w 

“Written for older children than those who 

for years have enjoyed Snowbaby, Children 
of the Arctic and Snowland Folk, this book is 
a delightful and vivid account. There is 
much valuable information for any grade study- 
ing Arctic life.’’ J. E. Wooster 

+ Library J 59:855 N 1 '34 100w 


Sat R of Lit 11:266 N 3 '34 60w 


SHOEN, HARRIET HETTA. Let’s make a 
book. 54p il 75c Macmillan 
686 Bookbinding—Juvenile literature 34-31583 
A uate introduction to book-making. Con- 
tents: The story of books; Useful little books 
—easy to make; Making a real book; Re- 
binding old books. 





Booklist 31:101 N ‘34 
‘“‘Miss Shoen is a teacher, and this little book 
about amateur book-making will be put at 
once to use in schools and noted for next 
summer in camp libraries. Its family usefulness 
should be brought to the attention of parents 
fostering hobbies or encouraging home handi- 
craft.’"” M. L. Becker 
+ Books pll O 7 '34 170w 
Horn Bk M 10:301 S '34 20w 


+ N Y Times p10 O 28 '34 80w 











New 














Booklist Books, 1934 


Each year this annual selection, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the cream of the publishers’ output, 
is purchased by hundreds of libraries. It serves 
as a buying guide for small libraries, a check list 
for large libraries and branches, and as a handy 
source of book information for the public and those 
who work with it. Describes, classifies, and gives 
cataloging information for about 300 books. Con- 
tains a special list of technical books prepared by 
Florence Waller, Head of the Technical Division 
of the Seattle Public Library. 64p. Heavy paper, 
65c; 10 or more, 50c each. 











7) Siiclics’ for CRUE Prsigians MiMiies 


With new material appearing so rapidly and older 
material constantly going out of print, a new edi- 
tion of this useful pamphlet becomes a necessity. 
Up-to-date “helps” are listed under more than 150 
subjects. While intended primarily for librarians, 
the pamphlet in its first edition was used by 
university extension workers, club members and 
program committees, and even by club editors of 
newspapers and magazines. One reviewer called 
it the club woman’s first aid. Prepared by Eliza- 
beth G. Henry. 90p. 75c; 10 or more, 60c each. 


American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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John Strachey 


| Fgeewiaing JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
British writer and lecturer, who was 
recently arrested on a deportation warrant by 
the United States government, comes of a 
well-known literary family. His father, John 
St. Loe Strachey, was for many years editor 
of the London Spectator. Lytton Strachey, 
the biographer of Queen Victoria, was his 
cousin. 

Sutton Court, the ancestral seat of the 
Strachey family in Somersetshire, dates back 
to the reign of King Edward II. Sir Henry 
Strachey, the best known ancestor in the 
line, was one of the commissioners for the 
restoration of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 

John Strachey is thirty-three years old. He 
was born October 21, 1901, at Guildford, Eng- 
land. He was educated at Eton College and 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. Altho his father 
was a conservative, he became interested in 
labor problems in his school days. At twenty- 
three he ran for Parliament but was de- 
feated. He published, at twenty-four, his 
first book, Revolution by Reason. At twenty- 
five he joined the Labor party and was ar- 
rested in Birmingham for his activities in 
behalf of strikers. At twenty-seven he won 
a seat in Parliament as a Laborite from Aston 
Manor Division of Birmingham, but left the 
party less than three years later with Sir 
Oswald Mosley when Ramsay MacDonald 
turned to the right. Later, when Sir Oswald's 
party showed Fascistic tendencies, Strachey 
resigned and since that time (July 1931) his 
sympathies have been Communistic. He be- 
lieves that the capitalist system is doomed and 
that Communism is the logical solution. This 
belief underlies his recent books. 

The Coming Struggle for Power, the best 
known of Strachey’s books and one of the 
most popular tracts on economics and history 
published in recent years, is an analysis of 
capitalism, its origin and history, its present 
status, the causes (in its own nature) for 
its decay, its future, and its political aspects. 
Published in England in 1932, it was brought 
to America in 1933 and since that time has 
had eight printings and sold more than 35,000 
copies in this country. 

The exposition of his theories has been 
continued in two subsequent books: The 
Menace of Fascism (1933) and The Nature of 
Capitalist Crisis (1934). 

Strachey has freely expressed his politico- 
economic beliefs on the lecture platform, both 
in England and America. In 1933 he delivered 
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JOHN STRACHEY 


forty-five lectures in this country. His most 
recent visit to the United States began on 
Christmas Day 1934, when his arrival was 
greeted by violent attacks in the Hearst press. 
As he proceeded on a lecture tour, complaints 
against his writings and utterances besieged 
the Immigration Bureau in Washington, with 
the result that an inquiry was begun. He had 
lectured in some fifty cities when, on March 
12, 1935, he was arrested in Glencoe, Illinois, a 
suburb of Chicago, on a deportation warrant 
authorized by the Federal government. He 
was charged specifically with entering the 
United States “by means of false and mis- 
leading statements,” and of having “declared 
himself to be a Communist” since arriving 
here. The courts have ruled that a Communist 
favors violent overthrow of the government, 
and therefore is subject to deportation. 

Strachey replied that he was not a member 
of the Communist party and did not advocate 
overthrow of the government by force or 
violence. He denied having entered the United 
States under false pretenses. He blamed his 
arrest on William Randolph Hearst, who 
had “been asking for it persistently.” 

He was released on $500 bond, posted by 
Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chicago 
professor and a representative of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and was permitted 
to continue on his lecture tour. The volum- 
inous publicity attending his arrest brought 
overflow audiences to his lectures, caused the 


(Continued on page 404) 
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New Books from 
LONGMANS 








By the author of 
‘‘Samuel Pepys’’ 


THE ENGLAND | 
OF CHARLES II 


By ArTHUR BRYANT | 


This famous authority on the period, 
and discoverer of the New Pepys Diary, 
reveals the England of Pepys, its people 
and their daily lives. 
to Mr. Bryant for real knowledge .. . 
seen through letters, family papers, 
diaries and ballads.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature. Illustrated. $2.00 


Complete in One Volume 
. « « @ modern translation 


The CANTERBURY 
TALES 


By GEorrREY CHAUCER 
Translated by Frank Ernest Hii 


“Preserves the tone of Chaucer better 
than any rendition I know, while at the 
same time modernizing his words so 
that they are instantly understandable. 
It is a book to treasure and to keep at 
hand.”—Edgar Lee Masters. Six tales 
and six lyrics of this translation, pub- 
lished in 1930, ran to 10,000 copies. The 
present volume contains five times as 
much material as the earlier book. 
$3.00 


By the author of 
**Waterless Mountain’’ 


SOUTHWEST 


By Laura ApAMs ARMER 


“Mrs. Armer writes as she paints— | 
boldly, deftly, with a sure sense of 
color and design. To those who seek 
to catch the spell of an inexhaustible 
region of romance ‘Southwest’ is a 
veritable guide.’—Christian Science 
Monitor. Illus. by the Author. $3.00 








LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. Toronto 








“One must turn | 
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think of Britannica Junior! 





We'd be interested in your reactions, 
as a librarian, to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
Look through its twelve beautiful vol- 


umes. Notice the thousands of modern 
photographs beautiful color illus- 
trations. Read the articles, written in 


fascinating story-book style. See how 
completely and authoritatively it covers 
essential facts about everything. 

Notice the Study Guide and Ready 
Reference Volumes that make this en- 
cyclopaedia absolutely unique .. . the 
hundreds of interesting things it tells 
how to make and build . . . the hobbies 
it explains. We need not tell you that 
it is a children’s encyclopaedia prepared 
for children only, and that we have not 
tried to straddle age-groups, or included 
large quantities of non-essential informa- 
tion to obtain quantity instead of quality. 

We want to thank the thousands of 
librarians who have sent in their un- 
qualified approval of BriTANNICA JUNIOR 
as one of the greatest innovations in 
modern child education. 

If you have not seen BRITANNICA 
Junior, send in the coupon below for 
18-page free booklet, describing it with 
specimen pages. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

3301 Arthington St., Chicago, IIl. Box 43 Q-4 
I'd like to have a copy of your 18-page book 

describing Britannica JuNIoR, and specimen 

pages. 


Name 
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Albert Halper 


LBERT HALPER was born in Chicago 

on August 3, 1904. His father was one 
of a family of many sons, two of whom 
came to America. Albert grew up in a slum 
district near the railroad tracks, with the 
smell of the stockyards in his nostrils. Poverty 
made of his mother a household drudge. His 
father kept a small store that sold everything 
from groceries to clothing, and when things 
went badly in one location he would move to 
another—-always in the slums. 

After graduation from high school Albert 
worked steadily for seven years. He was 
order-picker in a mail-order house, factory 
hand, office worker, salesman, jewelry clerk, 
advance agent for a tobacco company, and 
shipping clerk in an electrotype foundry. In 
his spare time he wrote popular songs which 
were played “in hard-boiled roadhouses just 
beyond the city limits of Chicago,” but were 
never published. 

He took evening courses in accounting at 
the University of Chicago but soon dropped 
out, and later attended night law school for 
a time, but likewise gave this up. 

“Finally,” he says, “I figured that what I 
needed was some sort of personal crisis so I 
could find out where the hell I was heading 
for. (This statement, on the face of it, sounds 
like heavy thunder in light opera, but at that 
time it was serious business to me). So I 
got a job on the night shift at the Chicago 
central postoffice, sorting mail and slinging 
heavy, dusty mail-sacks, seven nights a week. 
I worked there for fourteen months. The 
dead flow of days and weeks finally straight- 
ened me out and on the day I was notified 
that I was about to be promoted to a regular 
clerkship with increased wages, I resigned 
right away and left town next morning. From 
then on (the fall of 1928) I have been drifting 
around but writing steadily. Sketches, novels, 
short -stories, one-act plays, have flown from 
my typewriter like leaves before a wind.” 

Since leaving Chicago, Halper has spent 
most of his time in New York. His first 
short story was published in the Dial in 1929 
and from that time. his stories and sketches 
have appeared frequently in such magazines 
2s Harper's, American Mercury, New Re- 
public, and Bermondsey Book, an English 
quarterly. 

The first three novels that he wrote were 
rejected by publishers. The fourth, Union 
Square, was published—his first book—after 
he had been writing stories for the magazines 
for four years. He himself tells the story 
of how he wrote Union Square while living 
in New York: 
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ALBERT HALPER 


“In the fall of 1931, after my return from 
the Adirondacks—where I had been working 
my legs off as a waiter in a big, swanky 
summer camp—I was killing time by strolling 
along Fourteenth Street with the racket of 
Union Square in my ears, when suddenly | 
saw a fellow walking backwards at a rapid 
and sure-footed pace. . . 

“I had been living on East Eleventh Street 
for over a year in an old unheated tenement, 
and tho I had walked the sidewalks around 
Union Square a million times, the scene had 
never suggested itself to me as material for 
a novel. But the sight of The Man Who 
Walks Backwards, for some reason or other, 
galvanized me into action, and that very night 
I started taking notes for a book. 

“I made outline after outline, trying to 
figure out a way I could ensnare the com- 
plex swirl of sights, sounds and smells of 
Union Square and at last, after three months’ 
fussing with outlines and notes, I finally 
started writing. . . 

“Most of the main characters are drawn 
from life. The book was written, to state the 
matter baldly, in privation, loneliness and 
desperation, and was generated by a certain 
grimly humorous mood which I suppose was 
more or less of a reflex action from my 
surroundings. . 

“At any rate, the writing of the book gave 
me a rather queer sort of thrill, inasmuch as I 
was living in the tenement I was describing in 
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Albert Halper 
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Union Square and was seeing, daily, the very 
sights, people and events I was writing 
about. ... 

“In that tenement, in which I lived for 
over a year and a half, I was known among 
my good neighbors as ‘that young fellow 
who's always typeing hard at something or 
other.’ I am also proud to state that I was 
a great favorite with the old janitress who 
treated me to a glass of sour home-brew when 
I made a payment on my rent.” 

Union Square, published early in 1933, 
brought sudden fame to the twenty-eight- 
year-old author. The. book was selected by 
the Literary Guild as “something new in 
American literature” and it appeared on best- 
seller lists for some time. Carl Van Doren 
said: “Few first novels are ever at once so 
rich in their raw materials and so skilful in 
their dramatization.” 

One year after the publication of Union 
Square, Halper brought out a collection of 
his short stories and sketches which had 
appeared in the magazines. With the title 
On the Shore: Young Writer Remembering 
Chicago, the stories and sketches were remin- 
iscent of his own youthful days in the slums. 
The last three stories carry him to New York 
as a young writer. 

He says in this book: “If I was born in a 
raw slangy town, if I happened to see raw 
slangy things, why shouldn’t my stuff be raw 


and slangy?” 


A second novel by Halper, The Foundry, 
appeared in the fall of 1934. Again an out- 


growth of his own experience, it was the story 
of the men in an electrotype foundry in 
Chicago during the twelve months preceding 
the stock market crash of 1929. The book 
was enthusiastically received by Sinclair Lewis 
and others, and added materially to the young 
author’s reputation. 

Less than a fortnight before the publication 
of The Foundry last fall, Halper sailed for 
London on a Guggenheim Fellowship that 
gives him the wherewithal to travel for a 
year abroad. He is remaining in London for 
the first nine months, working on his next 
novel. He has a small flat in the East 
End and does most of his own cooking—as he 
did in New York while writing The Foundry. 
He says that he works best when he can have 
long periods completely without interruption, 
even to go out for meals. This spring, when 
the new novel is finished, he plans to take a 
three-months’ vacation and see the sights of 
Europe. This is his first trip abroad. The 
novel, which is about America, is scheduled 
for summer publication. 

A personal description of the author is 
provided by Wings, the publication of the 
Literary Guild: “Albert Halper is as lacking 
in pretense as in prejudice. At once alert and 
still, at once reticent and responsive, he has the 
sympathetic manners of a person entirely 
without acquired manner. He never talks 
for the sake of talking. He has a refreshing 
and honest realization of his own achievement 
without the self-consciousness that so often 
accompanies it. His way of speaking is as 
simple and direct and suddenly graphic, as 
sincere and free from ‘phrases’ as his writing.” 





John Strachey 
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authorities in Washington to be showered with 
telegrams and letters of protest, and boosted 
the sales of his books. 

At a formal hearing in Chicago on March 
21, Strachey denied the charges made against 
him by the government. The outcome of the 
hearing is not known at this writing. He 
planned to sail for England on March 20. 

Strachey is six feet four inches tall, weighs 
about 220 pounds, and looks like a football 
player. In Peggy Bacon’s description he is a 
“mild, ample, effortless, abstractly inquisitive 
personality,” with “black, crinkly hair spread- 
ing away fanwise from broad brow and wide 
fat face,” and “projecting nose, stretched 
out, inquiring, probing, with a slightly super- 
cilious British sniff.” 


He is married to Celia Simpson, former 
literary editor of the London Spectator. They 
have a son who is now one year old. His 
wife is joint compiler, with John G. Werner, 
of Fascist Germany Explains, a collection of 
direct quotations from German leaders and 
the German press, published in 1934. 

Strachey’s first wife was Esther Murphy, 
daughter of a well-known New York mer- 
chant. They were married in 1929 and she 
obtained a divorce in 1933. She is now engaged 
to marry Chester A. Arthur, grandson of the 
former president. 

In addition to the books already mentioned, 
Strachey is the author of Workers’ Control 
in the Russian Mining Indusiry (1928) and 
Literature and Dialectical Materialism (1934). 





